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PROJECT PROPOSAL 
ABSTRACT 
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CHILD CARE CENTER POPULATION 


by 
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Mentors 


Keith Lawrence, DMin 
Connie Carter, DMin 


The context is Saint James United Methodist Church, and Preschool and Child Care 


Center, located in Miamisburg, Ohio. The encompassing purpose of the project was for 


the church body to create opportunities to establish relationships with the Preschool and 


Child Care Center families. The project utilized qualitative methodology following the 


use of a Proactive Action Research Model. Evaluation of the project’s impact included 


responses on pre-activity and post-activity questionnaires, as well as the effort involved 


in engaging enough support from the church body to accomplish the project activities. 


The results of the project proved successful and supported the hypothesis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


D. A. Carson is attributed as commenting, “one generation knows the gospel, the 
next assumes the gospel, the third generation denies the gospel.”’ This statement alludes 
to the secularization of our nation, schools, homes, families and even churches. The 
argument could be advanced that the third generation are the parents of today’s children, 
which further removes those who are currently being bor from the gospel message. As 
church pastors look out over their dwindling and aging congregations each Sunday, the 
questions of why? and what can we do? certainly enter one’s frame of consciousness. For 
those pastors serving the typical small to moderate sized mainline church, the dilemma 
can become daunting. The main question becomes, how can we reach younger people 
and families with children? Although this line of thought can be framed as self-serving, 
the underlying problem is a valid one: how can the local church reach the unchurched for 
their spiritual benefit and for the benefit of God’s kingdom? Specifically, how can 
churches reach an increasingly secularized population of families with children in order 
to ensure the claiming of God’s promises to the future and next generations? 

The context involved in this Doctor of Ministry project 1s comprised of two 
separate client populations: the church membership, including members, regular 
participants and staff; and an affiliated, on-site Preschool and Child Care Center 


providing daycare services for infants and toddlers, and Preschool services for young 


' Sam Luce, “Why Kids Need Systematic Theology,” Aim Lower Journal, Global Children’s 
Forum, December 2016, accessed October 16, 2017, http://www.aimlowerjoumal.com/why-kids-need- 
systematic-theology. 


children, and their families, in addition to the Child Care Center staff. Presently there 
exists very little over-lap in these two populations even though they both utilize the same 
physical space. Whereas many small to moderate sized local churches do not have ready 
access to families with small children, this context does have regular contact with this 
potentially unchurched population as families with young children utilize the services of 
the Preschool and Child Care Center. 

The hypothesis behind this doctoral project is that if the church context creates 
opportunities for building relationships with the Preschool and Child Care Center 
families, then their participation in the life of the church will increase. Very few of the 
families who utilize the affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center are actually members 
or regularly involved with the church context. Through informal discussions with the 
parents of the Preschool and Child Care Center children, it has become apparent that 
most do not engage with any local church on a routine basis. 

As a foundational resource for the proposed project, Proverbs 1:2-7 provides a 
clear directive to provide instruction to children for their spiritual formation. Upon in- 
depth research into the Proverbs pericope, the goal of imploring parents to instruct and 
train their children to know God, becomes one of the main themes of the book of 
Proverbs. 

In the New Testament pericope of Matthew 18:10-14, Jesus places a child in the 
midst of his disciples to serve as an illustration of the desirable attributes of a servant of 
God, the attitude needed to attain a place in God’s kingdom, and the importance of 


children to God’s kingdom. As Jesus continues his discourse, he admonishes his 


disciples, “see that you do not despise one of these little ones,” referring to the child as an 
individual and as representative of all children and those who are child-like. This 
reproach to not despise the child can be further defined as not to forget or overlook the 
importance of children to God’s kingdom and the importance of seeking after the 
salvation of children. The passage continues with an illustration about God’s nature and 
desire to prevent harm and to further advance the position of the child in their midst as 
Jesus uses the image of a shepherd seeking after a lost sheep. The Matthew 18:10-14 
pericope clearly illuminates the immanent importance of reaching children for their 
salvation. 

St. John Chrysostom’s (347 to 407 A. D.) writings include the strong 
encouragement of families to actively pursue the education of their children in the 
Christian faith. Chrysostom observed families prioritizing the education of their children 
in secular trades and professions rather than their spiritual formation and responded 
vehemently. In Chrysostom’s view, nothing was more important than the pursuit of 
spiritual formation for adults and children alike. 

Whether one subscribes to the theory of original sin or not, the child is born into 
an imperfect world and needs instruction and life experiences in order to come to know 
God. The role of the parent as the chief agent of spiritual formation for their children is a 
well-defined theme in relevant theological contemplation. 

When considering the child within the context of developmental stages and 
systems, the disciplines of psychology and sociology broaden this discussion. The 


importance of trust, unconditional mutual care, and love are integral to the consideration 


of the parent-child relationship. If the parent does not fulfill their roles to appropriately 
socialize and instruct their child, then dysfunction becomes possible. The parent, as the 
main purveyor of information to the developing child, may choose to impede or nurture 
the moral and spiritual formation of their child. 

The child, within systems theory, 1s affected by many contiguous sources other 
than the parent. Children are exposed to and act within the systems of their family, 
schools or daycare, circles of friendship and a myriad of other environmental and social 
factors. When considering the role and accountability of the church in the spiritual 
development of children, the charge becomes one of “parenting the parents” so that they 
may act as responsible agents cooperating with God’s grace regarding their child’s 
salvation. 

In addition, several Doctor of Ministry theses were found to be relevant to this 
topic. Although the focus of these doctoral theses was mainly regarding interaction with 
children and youth to impact their behavior or perceptions about their own faith, related 
themes were apparent. The theme of the necessity of parental involvement and support 
for the spiritual formation of their children was common. 

One student researcher commented that parents of the church-affiliated daycare 
center considered their child’s enrollment and participation in the church-run daycare as 
fulfilling the role of tending to their child’s spiritual formation. 

The spiritual formation of children actually becomes one of the chief duties of the 


parent when considering the salvific importance of seeking to know God. Parents 


* Ray S. Anderson, and Dennis B. Guernsey, On Being Family: A Social Theology of the Family 
(Grand Rapids, MI. William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1985), 136. 


influence the spiritual formation of their children both through active direction and by 
their behaviors, through example. Although parents can certainly decide to refrain from 
directing their child’s spiritual development, this cannot be a situation that is not 
addressed by the church. The local church needs to demonstrate its loving care and 
accountability for the families within its sphere of influence. By addressing the 
importance of teaching children to know God, the church comes closer to fulfilling its 
duty of imparting God’s grace to all of God’s children. 

Jesus modelled relationship building for his disciples and for the Christian church. 
Relationship building is the cornerstone of the Christian mandate to seek out and make 
disciples for Christ. By engaging in outreach and relationship building activities the 
church can gain influence in the spiritual formation of those within its reach. 

Chapter one, Ministry Focus, will deal with my spiritual journey, the journey of 
the context and the need to provide spiritual formation for children and youth in the 
twenty-first century church. This chapter also demonstrates how the church is uniquely 
equipped and positioned to facilitate such growth by supporting parents make spiritual 
formation possible. 

Chapters two through five deal with the Biblical, Historical, Theological, and 
Theoretical foundations that undergird and inform the basis of the project model. The 
biblical foundation identifies the problem to be dealt with from a biblical perspective. 
The Bible is the ultimate authority on life and therefore, the people of God should consult 
it as the primary resource for problem solving. In this wise, both the problem and 


solutions for the problem at hand are found in various biblical text. 


The historical foundation demonstrates how the problem of the context has been 
treated down through history until now. For our purposes we will look at the life and 
ministry of John Chrysostom. His goal was salvation of souls through a conversion 
experience of accepting Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior over one’s entire life. We will 
then look at The Child in Christian Thought, a compilation of essays written by numerous 
scholars and edited by Marcia Bunge to support the notion of children Christian 
development. 

The theological foundation, similar to the biblical foundation speaks to how 
scholars and theologians speak about the problem and solutions. For our purposed, we 
will examine notable church patriarchs’ and classical theologians’ contributions 
regarding children to provide further historical perspective on God’s revelations in light 
of the child in their midst. 

The theoretical foundation will give insight into models of ministry that have been 
used to solve the various areas of pressure for pastors in the day to day dispensation of 
ministry. From this theological foundation, a new model of ministry will be developed 
and tested in the contest. 

Chapter six, Project Analysis will provide the results from the project fieldwork to 
include the projects methodology, implementation, and concluding thoughts as a whole. 

Ultimately, the reader of this project will glean the burning passion and zeal of 
developing a model of ministry that will assist pastors and parents equip children and 
youth to embrace their faith in God as they negotiate the rugged terrain of twenty-first 


century life. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

Synergy is defined as “the interaction of elements that when combined produce a 
total effect that is greater than the sum of the individual elements [or] contributions.”' 
Synergy exists within the local church, between the community of believers, its minister 
and the larger community within which the church resides. 

The synergy of all Christians within a community of faith leads to a purpose that 
is larger than any one element within the community, also known as the context. 
According to The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church: 

Ministry in the Christian church 1s derived from the ministry of Christ, who calls 

all persons to receive God’s gift of salvation and follow in the way of love and 


service. The whole Church receives and accepts this call, and all Christians 
participate in this continuing ministry.” 


The church works in conjunction with the ordained elder to serve the greater purpose of 
furthering God’s kingdom within the world. The Book of Discipline delineates the 
specific role of ordained elders within the Christian church as: 


Those whose leadership in service includes preaching and teaching the Word of 
God, administration of the sacraments, ordering the church for its mission and 
service, and administration of the Discipline of the Church. Ordained persons 
exercise their ministry in covenant with all Christians, especially with those 


' Dictionary.com, s.v. “Synergy,” accessed December 5, 2016, http://www.dictionary.com/ 
browse/synergy. 


* The United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church 2008 
(Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 2008), 203. 


whom they lead and serve in ministry. The effectiveness of the Church in mission 

depends on these covenantal commitments to the ministry of all Christians and the 

ordained ministry of the Church.” 

According to the mission statement of the United Theological Seminary: “Our 
mission is to recruit, educate and nurture faithful leaders for the mission of Jesus Christ in 
the World.”* The focus of the United Theological Seminary Doctor of Ministry program 
is to equip leaders for invigorating the Church, through reflection on the personal 
dynamics of religious life and vocation, and reflection “on social, economic, political, 
and religious dynamics of the context, through which “a specific area of ministry will be 
derived.” 

Within the Doctor of Ministry program the student further hones and refines their 
skills in ministry, stretching their understanding of self and context, revealing points of 
synergy through which the student exerts “a beneficial influence” and “serve[s] as a 
change agent for a discernible divine cause.”° Within this study the specific ministry 
interests and skills of this student are examined in relation to the needs of the context, 


thereby developing the basis of a theme statement and hypothesis upon which the Doctor 


of Ministry project was constructed. 


> The United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline, 204. 


* “Mission and Commitments,” United Theological Seminary, accessed Dec 5, 2016, http://united. 
edu /mission-and-commitments. 


° Doctor of Ministry Student Manual August 2016 (Dayton, OH: United Theological Seminary, 
2016), 4. 


° Doctor of Ministry Student Manual, 29. 


Ministry Journey 

Through personal analysis and diagnosis in the form of composing a Spiritual 
Autobiography for this Doctor of Ministry program, a journey of self-enlightenment 
evolved. Various life experiences, educational and professional pursuits comprise a part 
of the whole when considering one’s own skills and interests. 

Years of exposure and study in various Christian denominations, including 
Catholicism, have formed a broad foundation of religious experiences and familiarity 
with points of view from other denominations rather than solely United Methodist. These 
encounters have not only formed but strengthened an understanding of the Gospel 
mission and have yielded a common point from which to interface with others from their 
own varied religious backgrounds and belief structures. One interesting aspect of serving 
in the United Methodist Church (UMC) has been the influx of former Catholics to UMC 
churches served over the years by this student. A convergence of worship styles and 
spiritual focus between the two Christian faiths has led to an attractive option in the UMC 
for those who have become disenchanted with the Catholic Church, in this pastor’s 
experience. 

In the course of professional development through an exposure to differing 
populations, from the severely and profoundly mentally and physically handicapped, to 
those battling substance-abuse, to the impoverished in rural communities, to the affluent 
and middle to lower-middle class suburban church congregants, this student’s ability to 
work with and appeal to a wide variety of clientele has been informed. These professional 


experiences have accumulated over the years to enlighten self about the hardships, 


1] 


dreams, and resources within each person, regardless of their personal attributes or 
struggles. 

Ministry skills in preaching, teaching, counseling, leading ministry outreach, and 
church administration have been developed over more than twenty-five years of formal 
ministry within the United Methodist Church. These skills were also developing through 
the moving of the Holy Spirit in advance of pursuing formal ministry, as examined in 
depth in the Spiritual Autobiography. 

Over many years a deep personal satisfaction has been derived from teaching. 
Broadening others understanding and interest in the Bible, as well as encouraging 
individuals and groups to test and examine what they believe about themselves and their 
own personal and corporate spiritual journey is stimulating and fulfilling with willing 
participants. Finding motivating factors behind a person’s interest or lack thereof with 
their own spiritual enlightenment is elucidating and fascinating as informed by the 
student’s background of undergraduate studies and earned bachelor’s degree in 
Psychology. 

Personal experiences of dealing with the effects of chemical addiction and mental 
illness within one’s own family and upbringing have also informed this student’s ability 
to empathize and discern the sequelae that others experience in these same and similar 
circumstances. This ability to relate to other’s pain through examination of one’s own 
painful personal experiences harkens to the human experience of Jesus Christ; God 
experienced human pain in the form of the Son, and therefore empathizes with us on the 


deepest level. As a pastor being able to see other’s pain and to have a point of relativity to 
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their pain has been immeasurably useful in ministry; people believe in and relate to those 
who share a common experience. 

Although parenthood has not been an experience within this writer’s life, the 
ability to relate to and appeal to children is not lacking. In fact, by not assuming a 
parental role, the student finds himself able to interact with children and youth without 
the background of assuming parental authority. Interactions with the children within the 
context include worship, spiritual instruction, and times of fellowship. Interactions with 
the children participating in the church-affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center 
include monthly Story Times and frequent times of sharing a lunchtime meal and parties 
for special occasions. Feedback from parents and teachers of the Preschool and Child 
Care Center children is extremely positive with regards to these Story Times, with many 
referring to the writer as a rock star with the children. Interactions with the church youth 
group, the Active Teens Trusting in Christ (ATTIC), includes Bible study, discussion of 
pre-teen and teen issues such as bullying and appropriate social interactions, as well as 
activities such as enjoying meals together and other recreational, relationship building 
activities. 

Another point of relating to the context as a whole comes through the utilization 
of companion animals. This student and his wife find opportunities to incorporate our 
dogs into the life of the church with very positive responses. Our three dogs have 
attended Sunday morning worship services, Adult Bible study classes, and outreach 
ministries such as Second Saturday Suppers, home visits, and Story Times with the 


Preschool and Child Care Center children. Many members of the church congregation 


specifically ask for times to interact with the dogs and comment on feelings of joy and 


love as a result of time spent with these animals. 


Context 

Saint James United Methodist Church is a moderately large suburban 
congregation situated in the community of Miamisburg, Ohio. St. James UMC boasts a 
long history within the Miamisburg community, definitively dating back as far as 1838, 
when the first Methodist Episcopal Church building was constructed. From 1838 to 1960, 
there have been four different church buildings, which the Methodist Church of 
Miamisburg has called home. In 1970 the church adopted its current name, Saint James 
United Methodist Church in response to the union of the Methodist Church with the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church to form the United Methodist Church, and in order 
to reflect the values this local church community sought to uphold found in the Book of 
James. 

St. James UMC presently has a membership of 241 individuals. Through study of 
the historical and demographic variables related to the context the issue of attrition is 
quite notable. Records from 1960 list a total church membership of 1025 individuals, 
whereas records from 1995 reveal a membership total of 508; in thirty-five years the 
membership declined by half. In the last twenty-one years, from 1995 to 2016, the 
membership numbers have declined by half yet again and in a much shorter time span. 

Another notable variable of the membership of St. James is the mean age of 
individual members, currently calculated at over sixty-eight years of age. As illustrated in 


table | derived from church records, the vast majority of the context’s members are aged 
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sixty-five plus. This demographic variable differs substantially juxtaposed to the 
surrounding community of Miamisburg, which inhabits a population of just over 20,000, 


of which the vast majority is fifty-nine and younger, illustrated in table 2.’ 


Age Number of Members 








(total 241) 
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Table 1. Breakdown of St. James UMC Membership by Age Ranges 
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Table 2. Breakdown of Miamisburg ee er reg Gender and Age Range 

Although St. James UMC is comprised of an aging and elderly congregation, they 
have remained faithful to numerous outreach ministries within the community to assuage 
the physical suffering of the under-privileged, such as the church operated thrift store, as 
well as volunteering and fulfilling key leadership roles in local charities such as Blessings 


“Annual Estimates of Resident Population for Incorporated Places April 1, 2010 to July 1, 2015.” 
United States Census Bureau, accessed November 5, 2016, http://factfinder.census.gov/faces/tableservices 
/jst/pages/productview.xhtml?src=bkmk. 
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ina Bag and Helping Hands. Outreach of a spiritual or evangelistic focus is widely 
lacking within the context, with the exception of an annual Vacation Bible School (VBS) 
ministry that is staff-driven. The attendance at the church-sponsored VBS is small and 
eliciting volunteers from the church congregation is an annual challenge. 

The St. James Preschool and Child Care Center thrives, with 270 children from 
the Miamisburg community served, but has become more of a business venture housed at 
the church rather than a means for reaching and effecting souls for Christ. In a 1982 
report to the church, it was noted, over the years at least 30% of our families have 
become involved in the church in some way. Presently, there is a near total disassociation 
of interface between the church congregation and the Child Care Center that it houses. 

The administrators and teachers of the Child Care Center are no longer members 
of St. James UMC, as was the tradition noted in the aforementioned report from 1982. At 
some point over the years the direct connection to the church was lost, as evidenced by 
the void of a church-based board to assist with governing over and tempering 
administrative issues of the Child Care Center. A church member-based board of 
leadership for interfacing with the Child Care Center has been created, but it has only 
become involved in crisis management situations, such as to address employee or 
parental complaints. 

Another area of immense concern within the context was the absence of any 
youth group. A new youth ministry, named the ATTIC, which is an acronym for Active 
Teens Trusting in Christ, has formed and thrived. This ministry is volunteer led and 
focuses on involving the preteens and young teens associated with the St. James UMC 


congregation in relationship with each other and with Christ. This youth ministry has 
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been an effective spiritual outreach to the youth from within the context, as well as their 
friends, and has led to the involvement of parents from outside of the congregation. There 
are concerns of the ability of the context to support this ministry over time without 
increased volunteer support. As time advances the youth group, which is currently geared 
to fourth through eighth graders, will either have to expand its reach to high-school aged 
youth, divide into separate groups, or eliminate its focus on either the older teens or the 
pre-teens. 

Upon analysis of church records, a theme evolved in the reports from one of the 
pastors appointed to St. James in the early 1980s, of lack of involvement by the laity in 
the leadership and decision-making of the church. In “State of the Church” documents 
included in the Charge Conference records, Pastor Don Cotrone enumerates his concerns: 

So few carry the load of leadership. We need involvement in committee work, 

choirs, worship and education. Some have been active, have chosen not to be... 

there have been deaths, and many participate at a very minimal level, others not at 

all. I am concerned about the lack of involvement by so many. I sometimes feel 

that I can only propose programs that I can perform with a few active persons.* 
These concerns continue to hold true thirty-five years later, however, now the 
congregation size 1s much smaller and older; those who were active in the church’s 
ministries 1n the 1980s are either very elderly or have passed from this earthly realm. 
There is a sense that the membership has given of its time and talents in the past. Most 
members support the church primarily through their financial gifts, which in many cases 


is limited as the majority are in their retirement years and give from a fixed-income 


perspective. 


* Don Cotrone, “State of the Church” documents included in St. James UMC Charge Conference 
records, 1980. 
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Financial concerns are one of the most pressing and pragmatic operational issues 
of the context. St. James UMC is facing an increasing deficit, which is imposing with an 
aging congregation. Deficit spending has become the norm for St. James since 2012 and 
is not sustainable beyond a projection of a few more years according to the church’s 
Financial Committee chair. One area of great concern in the 1980s, according to 
aforementioned Charge Conference records, was the lack of concern and almost total 
disregard for the payment of church apportionments despite a solid financial situation at 
that time. Now that St. James UMC 1s facing operating from a position of financial deficit 
the likelihood of paying full apportionments is nearing miracle proportion. 

Despite these issues there are signs of life and even determination to press on 
toward the future. Financial commitments increased by 25.2% during this pastor’s first 
few months of service to the context, with continued increases in subsequent years. 
Although the 25.2% increase in giving for 2016 can be viewed as a return to baseline 
after a time of church turmoil from 2014-2015, the follow-up increases in financial 
support have been heartening. 

Through analysis of the context informed by review of church records, informal 
interviewing of congregants, and professional insights from the past three years of 
service, another issue is of great concern: the deficit of small group activities and the 
deficit of interest in forming or leading small group activities. The singular focus of 
spiritual education within the context is geared at children’s Sunday school, and it has 
been years since an adult Sunday school has been functional. The first adult Bible study 
led by this student during his tenure at the context was encouragingly attended by over 


fifty adults, however the interest declined rapidly with a second offering, with an 
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attendance of twelve people. Although eftorts have been made to encourage members to 
step forward and lead other small groups, there has been little interest, beyond the 
formation of a card care ministry aimed inward at ill or ailing members of the context. 
Although resources of the context are diminishing in the realm of membership 
numbers and financial viability, the church has a potential audience of 270 children and 
their families served by the church-affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center, in 
addition to the resource of members with extensive experience and talents as parents and 
educators. The possibility of building relationships between these two populations within 


the same context presents an encouraging foundation for this doctoral project. 


Developing the Synergy 

The writer has become ever-more convinced over a lifetime of fifty-five years 
and professional ministry of more than twenty-five years, of the reality of a God-shaped 
hole that can be found within every person which can only be filled with an on-going 
personal relationship with Jesus Christ, as Lord and Savior, acted out through the 
corporate life of a faith-community. A personal revelation of this need for God in 
everyone’s life 1s fueled by the power of the Holy Spirit. It is this student’s sincerest hope 
to continue to find points of synergy between self and context that will invigorate and 
transform this church, known as St. James UMC, and this student, for God’s kingdom 
work of helping others through the leading of the Holy Spirit to become aware of their 
own need for salvation and of reaching souls for Christ’s namesake. 

One of many opportunities within this context is the reflection of the reality of the 


nearing demise of this church by maintaining a status quo mentality. Members are 
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comfortable in their church, surrounded by friends that in many instances they went to 
high school with over fifty or sixty years ago, people that raised their children beside, and 
in many cases their own extended family members who have made up a large portion of 
the membership for years. A strong sense of family pervades this context, which actually 
yields a comfortable-feeling environment, however growth is rarely spawned from a 
place of comfort. The sense that as long as the church is there to meet their own personal 
needs then the context is healthy and serving its purpose, and not in need of 
transformation, has been revealed through administrative meetings and one-on-one 
discussions with members. The reality that their chosen church home may not be there 
for them in another two or three years is a distant thought to most. 

Most glaring is a total lack of insight or interest into the missional purpose of the 
church. Members of the context willingly concede in words that the church should reach 
souls for Christ, but their lack of support for evangelical outreach opportunities belies an 
underlying lukewarm commitment to personal involvement in such activities. The 
determination of whether this lack of spiritual outreach is intentional or merely the 
product of years of enabling by pastoral and lay leadership cannot be made without 
further analysis of the context, over time and through intentionally developed activities to 
test these theories, including this doctoral project. 

Over the past three half years serving at St. James UMC, there have been positive 
strides in willingness to upgrade the narthex, or Gathering Area, to a more contemporary 
style, in willingness to support the formation of a youth group, and in willingness to 
financially support the ministries of the church. Positive relationships between the pastor 


and the congregation have also been fostered and re-established, which was desperately 
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needed in light of the preceding period of turmoil prior to this pastor’s appointment. 
Other positive movements include the congregation’s receptiveness of this minister’s 
preaching, focused on the Gospel message of the need for salvation through the 
transformation of the Holy Spirit and arising from the blood sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

Unlike many contexts, where an easily reached population of potentially 
reachable souls for Christ yields a challenge, St. James UMC has a very obvious treasure 
right under its own roof in its church-affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center. Each 
weekday, 270 children are brought through the church’s doors by their parents and 
families for nurturing care and education, and nearly none of these children and families 
participate in the life of the church. There are times of interaction between this pastor and 
the children, but the church congregation as a whole has very little interaction with the 
Preschool and Child Care Center that exists in the very same building. 

During a church leadership meeting, preceding the planning phase of this project, 
this point of separation between the two entities within the same context was addressed 
and there exists a lack of informed opinion as to the reasons behind the transition, over 
many years, of the church as benefactor and mentor to merely landlord for the Preschool 
and Child Care Center. Opinions were expressed by leaders from the laity of this context 
that the separation is inevitable as fewer people of child-bearing and child-rearing age 
become involved in church throughout society, and that the church is fine the way that it 
already exists, gradually declining in numbers and support with an inward self-serving 
focus. 

There exists great potential for this church congregation to be transformed and 


reinvigorated through relationship building with the families that utilize the Preschool 
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and Child Care Center. Through this project the context of the church body has been 
confronted with an informed knowledge of itself, 1ts spiritual health and potential for 
growth into the future as part of God’s kingdom on earth, however through the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit the potential for the context into the future remains 
limitless. The possibility of utilizing the talents of the context to serve and to reach those 
in need of salvation that walk into 1ts house nearly every day became the focus of this 
doctoral project. 

The church continues to need to broaden itself within the scope of Bishop Robert 
Schnase’s defined practices of Fruitful Congregations: Radical Hospitality, Intentional 
Faith Development, Risk-Taking Mission and Service, and Extravagant Generosity.” 
Through the relationship building activities of this project, the context members have had 
the opportunity to utilize their personal spiritual gifts, talents, and life experiences as 
parents, and many as former educators, which in itself has intrinsic value as a means to 
enhancing ones self-esteem and sense of personal accomplishment according to Abraham 
Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs.’” 

The potential for enlightenment about self and context as well as the potential for 
transformation through the guidance of the Holy Spirit in this Doctor of Ministry project 
has been both exciting and challenging. The prospect of invigorating this church by 
means of engaging their latent resources in outreach to the newer generation of parents 
and families of the Preschool and Child Care Center could potentially yield such a 


harvest for Christ that the church would be over-flowing. This project aimed at 


” Robert Schnase, Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2007). 


'° “Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs,” Simply Psychology, accessed December 14, 2016, 
http://www.simplypsychology.org/maslow.html. 
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incorporating specific strategies to invigorate a declining and aging congregation to 
utilize its own resources through reliance on God’s will and strength to effect positive 
spiritual change in the communities it interfaces with to reach people for Christ’s 


kingdom. 


Conclusion 

The involved context, St. James UMC, has experienced over fifty years of decline 
in membership, yet remains faithful to God in worship, fellowship, care of the ill and 
aged, and steadfast support of community outreach to serve the physical needs of the 
underprivileged. The context’s vision statement proclaims: “St James UMC is a place to 
worship God, to grow in faith, and to serve others so that all God’s children live out their 
faith in Christian action.”'* Within the walls of St. James UMC, 270 children are cared 
for by the church-affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center each weekday of the school 
year. Over time a near complete deficiency in interaction and engagement of the church 
congregation with the children and families served by its own Preschool and Child Care 
Center developed. 

This Doctor of Ministry project sought to engage the church body in relationship 
with the families-served by the affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center. This theme of 
converging the spiritual gifts of the context with the needs of a served population has 
been beneficial in helping to fulfill the context’s vision of living out their faith in 


Christian action. 


! “Core Values,” Saint James United Methodist Church, accessed December 11, 2016, 
http://stjames miamisburg.com/. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Through a detailed exploration of Proverbs 1:2-7 and Matthew 18:10-14 this 
chapter forms a biblical foundation for the development of this Doctor of Ministry 
project. The project aimed at addressing the problem of a lack of spiritual relationship 
between the two distinct populations that form the whole of the context of St. James 
United Methodist Church; namely the church body and the affiliated Preschool and Child 
Care Center and its constituents. By examining the chosen pericopes the themes of the 
importance of imparting wisdom, the imperative to train the young, and not to overlook 
or despise the child become evident as biblical mandates. 

The chosen Old Testament pericope of Proverbs 1:2-7 functions as the 
introduction and overall motif for the ancient book of wisdom. Within this analysis the 
historical basis for the book of Proverbs will be examined, including the authorship and 
relation to other Ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature. The purpose of the overall book 
of Proverbs, to impart wisdom, or at least to fuel the desire for the pursuit of wisdom, will 
be investigated within a framework for the multiple meanings and concepts that define 
wisdom. The intended audience of Proverbs, as introduced within this pericope, will be 


discussed. An extensive exegesis of the passage itself as translated by the New 
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International Version (NIV) of the Bible compared to the original Hebrew terms and 
meanings will be incorporated. 

Similarly, the New Testament pericope of Matthew 18:10-14, will be scrutinized 
within the larger context of the gospel of Matthew, and in relation to the parallel gospels 
of Mark and Luke. The literary structure and purpose of the book of Matthew as well as 
the selected passage will be examined. The historical backdrop and intended audience 
will be studied, followed by the exegesis of these verses as translated by the NIV in 
comparison to other translations of the text and the original Greek terms. 

For comparison, the following translations of the Bible were utilized and are 
designated by the following abbreviations: English Standard Version (ESV), King James 
Version 1900 (KJV), New American Standard Bible 1995 Update (NASB), and the New 


Revised Standard Version (NRSV). 


Old Testament: Proverbs 1:2-7 

The quest for knowledge and preservation of information is integral to human 
history. We not only seek to preserve acquired knowledge, we seek to expound upon it, 
and to pass it on to others, particularly the next generations. The availability of 
knowledge and how it is dispersed varies from time and place, but knowledge is an 
inherently valuable and universal commodity nonetheless. Knowledge about one’s 
physical world is vital to one’s survival, such as a parent teaching a toddler to avoid fire 
to prevent injury. Knowledge about skills and trades continues the advancement of a 
society, such as the development of the wheel. One can become knowledgeable about a 


myriad of topics, but the knowledge held up as the gold standard in the book of Proverbs 
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is infused with a divine power and source thereby exceeding the human realm and its 
finite limitations. Proverbs 1:2-7 not only introduces the purpose and theme of the 
entirety of the book of Proverbs, it pro-offers the argument that a relationship with God is 
necessary for the attainment of true wisdom and that knowledge about living a good life 
is available to all who seek after it. 

The superscript found in verse | divulges the attributed source of the book of 
Proverbs as Solomon. Solomon was King David’s son who became King after his 
father’s death. Solomon’s reign began approximately 971 B.C.E. and lasted forty years. 
Scripture reveals that Solomon was revered for his God-given wisdom: 

God gave Solomon very great wisdom, discernment, and breadth of understanding 

as vast as the sand on the seashore, so that Solomon’s wisdom surpassed the 

wisdom of all the people of the east, and all the wisdom of Egypt ... his fame 
spread throughout all the surrounding nations. He composed three thousand 
proverbs, and his songs numbered a thousand and five. He would speak of trees, 
from the cedar that is in the Lebanon to the hyssop that grows in the wall; he 
would speak of animals, and birds, and reptiles, and fish. People came from all the 
nations to hear the wisdom of Solomon; they came from all the kings of the earth 

who had heard of his wisdom (1 Kgs 4:29-34).! 

Although the book of Proverbs is ascribed primarily to King Solomon, the text 
also names other sources such as Agur, described as an oracle and King Lemuel, with 
most scholars widely accepting that additional unnamed sources “mentioned collectively 


as Wise Men, or sages, contributed to these writings.” Proverbs is thought to have been 


compiled over several centuries; “Attempts, even detailed investigations, to date the book 





' Andrew Knowles, The Bible Guide, 1st ed. (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg, 2001), 249. 


* Derek Kidner, Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries, vol. 17, “Proverbs: An Introduction and 
Commentary,” ed. Donald J. Wiseman (Downers Grove, IL: Inter-Varsity Press, 1964), 22. 
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of Proverbs or its parts (from individual sayings to collections) have produced no 
consensus, nor, for that matter, any major trends among scholars.” 

At this time in human development transcribing teachings was a means to pass on 
valuable knowledge from generation to generation, which was also utilized in Ancient 
Israel. The transcribed scripts that form Biblical wisdom literature: 


Fall within the third division of the Hebrew canon, the Writings, and comprise 
basically three books: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes (or Qoheleth), and Job. There are 
also wisdom psalms (e.g., Pss 1; 32; 34; 37) and wisdom-type passages in the 
prophets (such as the parables of Is: e.g., Is 5:1—7). In the Greek OT (and the 
English Apocrypha), two additional books of wisdom are found. There is 
Ecclesiasticus, a 2nd-century BC. work of Joshua ben Sira, which has certain 
similarities to the Book of Proverbs, and the Wisdom of Solomon, an anonymous 
work more philosophical (or Greek) in style, representing the flowering of Jewish 
wisdom in the Hellenistic period.’ 


The genre of wisdom literature is recognized as a literary type within the Ancient 
Near East, including neighboring Egypt and Mesopotamia. Within Egyptian wisdom 
literature, three main types are recognized, including “instructions, laments or 
complaints, and political propaganda.”° Instructions: 


Gave advice to enable the young person to lead a life free of undue difficulties 
and costly mistakes. Instructions make concrete and pragmatic suggestions rather 
than hold out abstract ideals to live up to.° 


Likewise, proverbs are short sayings meant to convey accepted and established truths 
with the goal of providing sound advice for right living. As a book, Proverbs is a 


collection of instructions and admonitions constructed in poetic form, often arranged in 
* Leo G. Perdue, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Preaching and T eaching, Proverbs, ed. 
James Luther Mays and Patrick D. Miller (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 2000), 1. 


* Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible, s.v. “wisdom, wisdom literature,” ed. Walter A. Elwell (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1988), 2:2150. 


° Richard J. Clifford, The New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1997), 5:4. 


: Perdue, /nterpretation: A Bible Commentary, 5. 
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couplets or triplets of similar lengths meant to strengthen the weight of a comparison or 


parallel. 

The Old Testament pericope of Proverbs 1:2-7 encompasses the overarching 
motif of the entire book. These opening verses of Proverbs explicitly outline what the 
reader or hearer of the writings of the book of Proverbs can expect to find within, namely 


wise teachings for leading a good life within a right relationship with God, serving as an 


introduction to the entire book: 


For gaining wisdom and instruction; for understanding words of insight; for 
receiving instruction in prudent behavior, doing what is right and just and fair; for 
giving prudence to those who are simple, knowledge and discretion to the 
young—let the wise listen and add to their learning and let the discerning get 
guidance—for understanding proverbs and parables, the sayings and riddles of the 
wise. The fear of the LORD is the beginning of knowledge, but fools despise 
wisdom and instruction (NIV). 


Verse 2 introduces the reader to the focus of Proverbs: the acquisition of wisdom 
(hokma). The use of the term wisdom at both the beginning (vs. 2) and ending (vs. 7) of 
this introduction to the collection of Proverbs reinforces its position as the most sought- 
after quality or nuance of the litany of synonyms for knowledge and thus becomes the 
starting point for examining the purpose of this collection of wise sayings. According to 
the Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible, wisdom is defined as: 

A capacity of the mind; in the OT it involves both knowledge and the ability to 

direct the mind toward a full understanding of human life and toward its moral 


fulfillment. Wisdom is thus a special capacity, necessary for full human living, 
but one, which can be acquired through education and the application of the 


mind.’ 


” Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible, 2:2149. 
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In acommentary on Proverbs, Perdue posits that “wisdom in ancient Israel and early 


Judaism includes at least six important elements: knowledge, imagination, discipline, 


piety, order, and moral instruction.’”® 


These elements that form the whole that is known as wisdom serve as a useful 
framework when examining the benefits of Proverbs as part of biblical wisdom literature. 
Knowledge is defined as not only an object, such as collected facts and highly regarded 
teachings, but as a living tradition that is passed on from one person to another, such as 


from a teacher to a student or parent to child. The process used to appropriate knowledge 


as wisdom engages “memory, sense perception, reason, experience, and imagination.” 


Imagination as a type of wisdom is intriguing as it suggests the use of one’s 
faculties of thought and emotion as a source of interpretation of physical and social 
realities. Perdue advances this argument thusly: 


In their linguistic portrayals of God, humanity, and the world, the sages were also 
aesthetes who activated their imagination to project a reality of order and beauty 
in which human society was to be a microcosm of justice and symmetry, present 
both in creation and in the nature and character of God, and who used their 
language to construct artistic and compelling literary worlds of beauty and 
delight. They invited the unlearned to take up the study of wisdom and enter these 
worlds of imagination, where well-being was to be had. Those who took up 
wisdom’s path to understanding entered a symbolic universe of order, goodness, 
and artistry, a universe constructed by the imagination of learned sages.’” 


Imagination becomes the poet’s prose, the lyricist’s psalm, and the sages’ metaphor of 


Woman Wisdom as seen in Proverbs 8-9. 


* Perdue, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary, 4. 
” Perdue, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary, 4. 


'° Perdue, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary, 8. 
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The concept of wisdom as discipline harkens back to the term knowledge, for 
discipline (miSar = Gk. paideia) is defined as the education that includes both a course of 
study embodied in teachings or instructions and the moral formation of character. The 
goal of the sage was the discipline (misar) or education of the pupil so that one could 
master or control (masal) the various situations encountered in life and to enter the state 
of blessing that included honor, prosperity, good health, contentment, love, longevity, 
and success." 

Wisdom as piety reflects on the fundamental presupposition of relationship 
between God and humans. In Latin “pietas signified duteous regard”'* and the NIV uses 
piety to translate the Hebrew idiom “the fear [or reverence] of the Lord.” This phrase 
translated as the fear of the Lord is used fourteen times throughout the book of Proverbs. 
Some scholars disagree as to the intent of the writers of Proverbs in the inclusion of 
references to the fear of Yahweh as merely a quaint or trivial saying. However there 
exists considerable evidence that the writers and historical audience of Proverbs would 
have understood this to be a presiding theme of this body of instructions and sayings.“ 
The repetitive use of the phrase or idiom translated the fear of the Lord throughout the 
collective of Proverbs as well as the use of this phrase in the summation motto of verse 7 
decries the belief that the phrase is merely another admonition. In Proverbs 1:7 we are 


told, “the fear of the LORD (Yahweh) is the beginning of knowledge.” Therefore, piety 


'' Perdue, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary, 10. 


'* 4 Dictionary of the Bible: Dealing with Its Language, Literature, and Contents Including the 
Biblical Theology, s.v. “piety,” (New York, NY: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911-1912), 3:875. 


'° Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary, $.v. “piety,” eds. Chad Brand, Charles Draper and Archie 
England (Nashville, TN: Holman Bible Publishers, 2003), 1297. 


 Kidner, Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries, 17:29-30. 
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as an element of wisdom is actually defined within the source itself as the foundational 
basis for all wisdom. 

Order as an element of wisdom is intriguing as well. God established order at the 
outset of creation and rules humans and the cosmos accordingly. Genesis 1-2 reveals, “in 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth” with a divine and ordered plan for 
humans to procreate, populate and tend to all creation. Order was disrupted through the 
sin of the first humans and the rest of holy scripture can be seen as God’s revelation of 
his plan to return his creation to order. Proverbs contains wisdom for the fallen world, as 
logically explained in Proverbs: An Introduction and Commentary: 

You have to be godly to be wise; and this is not because godliness pays, but 

because the only wisdom by which you can handle everyday things in conformity 

with their nature is the wisdom by which they were divinely made and ordered."° 
Perdue argues, “The sages taught that all actions and language had an effect, whether 
positive or adverse, on the human community and even on the order of creation.””° 
The wisdom of order is useful if not entirely integral to everyday human interactions 
within society as well as with all creation. 

Moral instruction cannot be fully separated from the other elements of wisdom. 
Proverbs as a whole is a collection of sayings and teachings, at times seemingly 
independent of one another that aims to direct one’s thoughts and behaviors in an 


ordered, morally responsible fashion within individual relationships and society as a 


whole. Perdue advances “socialization and the refashioning of the character of the 


'° Kidner, Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries, 17:30. 
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unlearned are the two primary purposes of this literature.”’’ With this in mind the 
molding of moral character becomes a configuring of the soul with the desire to think, 
speak and behave in a proper manner.'® 

With a broadened concept of the meaning of wisdom we can examine in detail the 
purpose of this pericope. As aforementioned, the subject of the first half line of verse 2 
“for attaining wisdom and discipline,” is echoed in the last half line of this passage in 
verse 7. The term wisdom encompasses many elements including knowledge, 
imagination, discipline, piety, order, and moral instruction. The concept of discipline can 
be further fleshed out as personal restraint and attention to a correct course of action, as 
well as a course of instruction. 

The second half of verse 2 refers to the purpose of the Proverbs as a means to gain 
a deeper understanding of words of insight. The desired effect is expansion of one’s 
ability to comprehend wisdom that comes from a source outside of self, such as the 
Proverbs themselves and other sources of instruction such as verbal instruction from a 
teacher or parent. 

The language of verse 3 circles back to the concept of discipline but extends into 
the language of the courts in references to doing what is right and just and fair. The social 
context of the Proverbs and specifically that of the sages yields additional insight: 

After their formal education, some of the sages went into careers in religious as 

well as secular law, serving as both lawyers and judges in the judiciaries of the 

temple and the provincial government. These jurists were to pursue in the wisdom 
schools “discipline,” that is, a course of study that allowed them to know and to 


embody in their discourse, arguments, and decisions “prudent consideration” (has 
kél—nrsv “wise dealing’), “righteousness” (sedeq), “justice” (mispaft), and 


'’ Perdue, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary, 13. 


'8 Michael V. Fox, “Ideas of Wisdom in Proverbs 1-9,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 116, no. 4 
(Winter 1997): 620. 
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“faimess” (mésadrim—nrsv “equity”). “Prudent consideration” is a learned skill of 
rulers and judges, who must pay careful attention to a particular, at times 
complicated case and in the end reach the proper and just decision (Job 34:34-37; 
Prv 21:16; Je. 3:15; Dan 1:17—21; 9:13). “Righteousness” is the order of the 
society embodied in its legislation and in the rule and judicial decisions of its 
leaders (Prv 8:15—16; 25:5; 31:9). “Justice” has to do with the formulation of 
words and deeds that promote the life and well-being of creation and people in the 
community (Prv 12:5; 21:7, 15; 28:5), with individual laws that together provide 
the legislation for adjudicating disputes and determining correct decisions in court 
cases (Dt 33:10, 21; 1 Sm 8:9, 11; Jer. 8:7), with the act of deciding a legal case 
(Dt 1:17; 1 Kgs 3:28; Prv 16:33), with the process of litigation before judges (Job 
14:3; Eccl 11:9; 12:14), with the case presented for litigation (2 Sm 15:14; 1 Kgs 
3:11), and with the decision itself (1 Kgs 20:40; see also Dt 17:11). Meésarim is 
the attribute of “fairness” or “equity” that judges are to possess in their 
administration of justice (Ps 9:8 = Heb 9:9; 58:1 = Heb 58:2; 75:2 = Heb 75:3; 
96:10). 


Doing what is right and just and fair could also refer to living in an upright manner within 
society, which is attainable for all. The purpose of helping one in acquiring a disciplined 
and prudent life actually foreshadows the purpose stated in verse 4 of giving prudence to 
the simple. 

Verses 4 and 5 introduce the proposed target audience of Proverbs naming 
specifically the simple, the young, the wise, and the discerning. Perdue acknowledges 
that the group referred to as “the simple” (péta yim) refers to those who lack experience, 
education, or training, and includes these targets for education with “the young” (na ‘ar). 
There exists the connotation of immaturity, naiveté to the ways of the world, of being 
gullible and easily misguided into wrongdoing. Furthermore, the simple or unlearned are 


those who lack sense, that is, the acumen of reasoned thinking, yet who, provided the 


mm Perdue, /nterpretation: A Bible Commentary, 71-72. 
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opportunity, are open to instruction and learning.””’ Formal instruction in the study of 


wisdom was however: 

Primarily limited to very intelligent young men and women who belonged to the 

leisure class and prosperous families (cf. Sir. 38:24), these simple are likely well- 

to-do “youth” (na ‘ar, v. 4) who have the opportunity of time and advantages of 
resources and social position to pursue the education offered by the sages.”! 

The stated purpose of verse 4 includes giving prudence or shrewdness (NRSV) to 
those who lack experience as well as knowledge and discretion to the young. Prudence or 
shrewdness infers the ability to assess a situation and decide upon a course of action that 
is beneficial, to remain practical, the quality of reservation in acting too hastily, and even 
the ability to see beyond one’s present circumstances to plan for future outcomes. 
Discretion suggests the ability to know the appropriate time to speak or act or refrain 
from a certain course of action and the right to do so. By suggesting that those who are 
inexperienced, untrained and young are capable of gaining the attributes of prudence, 
shrewdness and discretion through a course of study of the Proverbs yields the 
assumption that wisdom can be achieved at least in practical forms by anyone who 
pursues proper instruction. 

The wise and the discerning are invited to extend their knowledge base by adding 
to their learning (/eqah) in verse 5. By including the wise and discerning in the target 
audience the immense importance of continual pursuit of wisdom is magnified; wisdom 
is not an end-point, but a dynamic aspect of a good and utilitarian life, fueled by a right 


relationship with God. The sages, as contributors and potentially as writers of Proverbs 


would have understood wisdom as an achieved characteristic, a life-long goal after which 


*’ Perdue, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary, 69. 


*! Perdue, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary, 69. 
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to vigorously strive, and the actual pursuit of usable knowledge. Sages were the keepers 
of knowledge who served in many capacities including scribe, teacher, counselor, and 


administrator. Perdue advances: 
The intelligent and already well-informed person, through continued study of 
wisdom, may acquire the knowledge and skill of “counsel” (tahbulét—nrsv, 
“skill’’) and thus receive from God steering, guidance, and direction for life and 
success in human endeavors (Job 37:12; Prv 11:14; 12:5; 20:18; 24:6). Tahbulot 
is asynonym for ‘@sdé (counsel), advice or direction that is well thought out and 


planned. This highly valued counsel guides the individual, often a ruler or person 
of high position, and his or her community to success and the enhancement of 


life.” 

This could certainly refer to the sages themselves as a means to extend their usefulness to 
those they serve and instruct, as well as an avenue to expand their career options into the 
field of law as previously noted. 

Verse 6 holds out the promise of the capacity to comprehend the many forms of 
instructions used by the sages, for understanding proverbs and parables, the sayings and 
riddles of the wise. Therefore, by undertaking a disciplined study of the book of Proverbs 
one will come to understand the “style of teaching that provokes his thought, getting 
under his skin by thrusts of wit, paradox, common sense and teasing symbolism.”*° The 
student will gain the ability to outwit the teacher, or at the very least grasp the varied 
genre of sapiential literature. Perdue advances this thought further: 

Riddles were intended to confuse even the wisest of sages. In a test of wits, a sage 

who confounded his or her hearers was proven the wisest of them all, while the 


sage who answered an obscure riddle demonstrated he or she was to receive high 
honor from colleagues (see 1 Kgs 10:1-3).”" 


* Perdue, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary, 70. 
ee Kidner, Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries, 17:56. 
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By coming to fully understand all these different literary and educational devices the 
student will find themselves light years beyond their peers with the capacity to rival their 
own teachers. 

Verse 7 as the overarching motto of the book of Proverbs begins with a revelation 
about wisdom and its attainment in the first half line: The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge. As previously detailed the Hebrew idiom translated as the fear 
of the Lord refers to the element of wisdom that is termed piety, but there also exists the 
relational elements of reverence, of worship, of profound respect for a higher power 
(Yahweh). The beginning refers to the starting point, but also harkens to what is the best 
part or the choicest portion. 

The second half line of Verse 7 introduces the reader to the antithetical character 
of the fool. Although there are three different terms used in Hebrew for fool in the book 
of Proverbs, namely késil, wil and nabal, these terms have very little inherent variance 
in meaning. ~° The fool is one who chooses to be obstinate and dull. Upon examining the 
use of the terms translated as fool throughout Proverbs, the reference does not indict any 
innate lacking in mental faculty, but rather an actual attitude of disdain for the pursuit of 
wisdom, an avoidance of the work of learning, of determining and discerning meaning, in 
preference for regurgitating another’s words as one’s own. Although the term fool can 
refer to one who lacks good judgment, a deeper study of the term and its uses within the 
larger work of Proverbs reveals a willful rejection of the pursuit of knowledge. This 
willful rejection is translated as despise, meaning to hold in contempt, to scorn and to 


look down upon. The third term for fool, n@bal, does reveal a particular closed- 


” Kidner, Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries, 17:38. 
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mindedness and disdain for God as used in Psalm 14:1: “The fool says in his heart, 
‘There is no God.’” Therefore, the folly of the fool is fueled by their own rejection of the 


first principle of wisdom, the fear of the Lord. 


New Testament: Matthew 18:10-14 

The Gospel of Matthew serves as a bridge between the Old and New Testaments, 
beginning with a detailed genealogy of Jesus Christ the son of David, the son of 
Abraham, as a touchstone for a primarily Jewish audience. By beginning this gospel book 
with Jesus’ heritage, the emphasis becomes Jesus Christ as fulfillment of God’s promises 
to his people as found in the Old Testament. Matthew uses the term fulfill as a keyword 
throughout, with 129 quotations or allusions to the Old Testament as proof to Jewish 
converts that Jesus was indeed the promised Messiah King.”° The book of Matthew 
features synthesized discourses of Jesus’ teachings bookended by narratives of specific 
events in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, beginning with the birth narrative and concluding 
with the Passion and Resurrection narratives followed by the Great Commission.7’ 

Authorship of ancient texts comes under scholarly scrutiny and question, even in 
the case of the Gospel books. However, Morris concludes in The Gospel According to 


Matthew: 


The external evidence is unanimous that the author was Matthew, one of the 
twelve apostles. Thus, Irenaeus says, “Matthew also issued a written Gospel 
among the Hebrews in their own dialect, while Peter and Paul were preaching at 
Rome, and laying the foundations of the Church” (Adv. Haer. 3.1.1). According to 





© Warren W. Wiersbe, The Bible Exposition Commentary: New Testament, vol. 1, Matthew- 
Galatians (Colorado Springs, CO: David C. Cook, 1989), 11. 


*’ Stuart K. Weber, Holman New Testament Commentary: Matthew, ed. Max Anders (Nashville, 
TN: Broadman and Holman, 2000), 2. 
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Eusebius, Origen held that Matthew was the first of the Gospels to be written and 
that it was written in Hebrew (Eccl Hist. 6.25.4), and Eusebius himself held that 
Matthew, having first preached to Hebrews, wrote his Gospel for them “in his 
native language” when he was on the point of leaving them (Eccl Hist. 3.24.6).”* 
Whether the disciple Matthew was the principle author of the book and whether this text 
preceded or heavily referenced the sourcebook of Mark’s gospel are arguments beyond 
the scope of this analysis. 
The disciple known as Matthew once was a Jewish tax collector for the Roman 
government under the rule of Herod Antipater, son of Herod the Great. ’? Tax collectors: 
Were among the most hated people in Jewish society. To begin with, they were 
traitors to their own nation because they “sold themselves” to the Romans to work 
for the government. Each tax collector purchased from Rome the right to gather 
taxes, and the more he gathered, the more he could keep. They were considered 
thieves as well as traitors, and their constant contact with Gentiles made them 
religiously suspect, if not unclean.” 
The account of Jesus’ calling Matthew is found in Matthew 9:9 (NIV), as well as the 
parallel texts of Mark 2:13-14 and Luke 5:27-28; Matthew is referred to by the name 
Levi in Mark and Luke’s accounts. All three Gospel accounts agree that Matthew, or 
Levi, was found by Jesus in a fel6nion, or tax collector’s booth, that Jesus instructed the 
tax collector to follow me, and that Matthew got up and followed Jesus, with Luke 
making the added distinction that Levi, or Matthew left everything. 
The literary structure of the book of Matthew has been compared to other forms 


of Greco-Roman inspired biography. The argument is made though that the Canonical 


Gospels actually formed a unique genre: 


** Leon Morris, The New Pillar Testament Commentary: The Gospel According to Matthew, ed. D. 
A. Carson (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1992), 12. 
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A canonical gospel is best defined as a narrative of the words and deeds of Jesus 
of Nazareth, culminating inexorably in his death and resurrection, which narrative 
is meant to communicate to the believing audience the saving effects of what is 
narrated. The meshing of words and deeds, the inevitable thrust toward both death 
and resurrection, the quasi-sacramental intent of the narrative as saving 
proclamation, and a lack of any character sketch of the chief figure set our 
Gospels apart from the classical genres suggested. Indeed, attempts to find Greco- 
Roman genres and thought forms can produce strained results that obscure rather 


than clarify.*' 
Matthew’s Gospel not only serves as a biography of the life of Jesus of Nazareth, but also 
as an instructional aid for the first century Christian church. Within Matthew one finds 
five discourses, each of which concludes with the formula “And when Jesus finished 
these sayings” (7:21, and with slight variations 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; 26:1).”*? This structural 
feature differentiates Matthew from the gospels of Mark and Luke. Matthew’s historical 
audience of the first century, both Jewish and Gentile converts to Christianity, would 
have found direction for their newly found faith. In addition, Matthew serves as 
“advanced education of church leaders in faith and church order, liturgical reading, 
missionary appeal, and debates with Pharisaic Judaism.””” 

First century Christian converts as well as all who follow thereafter find in 
Matthew not only details about Jesus’ life and teachings, but a theological reservoir from 
which to base and hone their faith. Matthew does not leave readers with the impression 
that accepting Jesus as ones’ savior is an endpoint; no, there is much more soul-searching 


and work to be done in order to become a faithful follower and disciple of the Christ, as 


found in Matthew’s gospel. Hare fleshes this point out in a commentary on Matthew: 


*! The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, s.v. “gospel of Matthew,” ed. David N. Freedman (New 
York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 4:623. 


** Douglas R. A. Hare, Interpretation: A Commentary for Preaching and Teaching, Matthew 
(Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1993), 2. 
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What has made Matthew so precious to generation after generation of Christians 
is thus its fusion of gospel and ethics, of faith and morality. The dominant 
characteristic of the First Gospel is its moral earnestness. The Evangelist sets 
himself severely over against those who claim that accepting Jesus as Lord and 
Savior is all that is required of them. The concluding warning of the Sermon on 
the Mount thus sounds the note that will dominate this Gospel: “Not everyone 
who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ will enter the kingdom of heaven, but only the one 
who does the will of my Father in heaven” (7:21, NRSV). We can hear the echo 
of this clarion call in the Great Commission with which the Gospel ends: “Go, 
enlist all the Gentiles as disciples ..., teaching them to observe everything that I 
commanded you” (28:19-20).** 


Matthew imparts to readers from the first through the twenty-first century this final 
picture of Jesus’ penultimate instruction to “go and make disciples of all nations” (28:19, 
NIV), echoed in Mark 16:15. This mission statement was meant for a group audience, 
namely the church. This new audience, the church, translated from the Greek term 
ekklesia, a called-out assembly, was only used by Matthew within the Canonical gospels 
(Mt 16:18, 18:17). Therefore, Matthew “is sometimes described as ‘the ecclesiastical 
Gospel’...indicat[ing] that the author was writing in and for a formal Christian 
organization (and therefore probably towards the end of the first century, when ‘the 
church’ was becoming a more institutionalized body).””” 

The pericope under scrutiny comes from Matthew 18:10-14 (NIV): 

See that you do not despise one of these little ones. For I tell you that their angels 
in heaven always see the face of my Father in heaven. “What do you think? Ifa 
man owns a hundred sheep, and one of them wanders away, will he not leave the 
ninety-nine on the hills and go to look for the one that wandered off? And if he 
finds it, truly I tell you, he is happier about that one sheep than about the ninety- 


nine that did not wander off. In the same way your Father in heaven is not willing 
that any of these little ones should perish. 


= 


* Hare, Interpretation: A Commentary for Preaching, |. 
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Some translations include verse 11 for the Son of Man has come to save that which was 
lost, found in NASB and KJV. This verse is omitted by many translations with the 
understanding that most early manuscripts do not include this borrowed verse from Luke 
19:10, whereas those that do include verse 11 accept its inclusion as a transition 
statement and harmonizing element between the gospels.*° *’ 

Matthew chapter 18 includes the fourth of Jesus’ five discourses and focuses 
primarily on unified living as the church. At the outset, in Chapter 18, Jesus is found 
dealing with human ambitions seated in the sins of pride, competitiveness, and self- 
centeredness: “At that time the disciples came to Jesus and asked, ‘Who is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven?’” (Mt 18:1, NIV). Jesus obviously fully comprehended the intent 
of the disciples’ question, as he does not give it light treatment. In fact, by asking the 
question of Jesus, the disciples were revealing their own lack of discernment into Jesus’ 
teachings thus far about his kingdom: 

The disciples’ question revealed a serious misconception about the kingdom of 

heaven. They assumed God’s kingdom would be like any other kingdom on 

earth—one in which rank, status, power, and authority were the marks of 
greatness. Jesus’ discourse corrected this error.°® 

This event occurs chronologically sometime after Jesus’ transfiguration, when he 
singled out Peter, James and John to accompany him up to the mountain, as noted in 
Mark, Luke and Matthew’s gospels. The next account after the transfiguration event was 
a healing of the demon-possessed boy, after which Jesus and the disciples left that place 
and passed through Galilee. Jesus did not want anyone to know where they were, because 


°° Bruce M. Metzger, 4 Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2™ ed. (New York, 
NY: United Bible Societies, 1994), 36. 


°? Rick Brannan, The Lexham Textual Notes on the Bible (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2014). 
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he was teaching the disciples.” (Mk 9:30-31) This interlude in their ministerial campaign 
was intended to be a time of instruction and learning, as well as the second occasion that 
Jesus attempts to impress upon his disciples that he will suffer betrayal, death by 
crucifixion and resurrection. Matthew notes, “The disciples were filled with grief,” 
whereas both Mark and Luke’s gospels reveal that the disciples did not comprehend 
Jesus’ message and “were afraid to ask him about it.” (Mk 9:32, Lk 9:45, NIV) 

The chronological order of these events yields further insight into the mindset of 
Jesus’ disciples at this point, as depicted in the synoptic gospels. Although other events 
separate the transfiguration journey from the question about becoming “the greatest, it is 
intriguing that their question follows this special occasion when Jesus includes only three 
of them. Mark reveals different details of this ensuing event thusly: 

They came to Capernaum. When he was in the house, he asked them, “What were 

you arguing about on the road?” But they kept quiet because on the way they had 

argued about who was the greatest. Sitting down, Jesus called the Twelve and 

said, “If anyone wants to be first, he must be the very last, and the servant of all 

(Mk 9:33-35, NIV). 
All three synoptic gospels follow this question of greatness with Jesus using a child to 
illustrate his point. Jesus calls a little child to stand beside him, or among them (Mt 18:2, 
Mk 9:36, Lk 9:47, NIV), and proceeds to declare: 

Taking him (the child) in his arms, he said to them, “Whoever welcomes 
me; and whoever welcomes me does not welcome me but the one who sent me” 
(Mk 9:37, NIV). 

Then he said to them, ““Whoever welcomes this little child in my name 
welcomes me; and whoever welcomes me welcomes the one who sent me. For he 
who is least among you all—he is the greatest” (Lk 9:48, NIV). 

Both Mark and Luke recount a slightly different response from Jesus than Matthew’s 


account. Mark indicates that Jesus merely calls a child into their teaching circle and picks 


him up, whereas Matthew and Luke have Jesus speaking directly about the child. 
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Matthew has Jesus begin by referring to the child in a generality, but making a bold 
statement regarding salvation in connection with those who refuse to become like little 
children: 
I tell you the truth, unless you change and become like little children, you will 
never enter the kingdom of heaven. Therefore, whoever humbles himself like this 
child is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And whoever welcomes a child 
like this in my name welcomes me (Mt 18:3-5, NIV). 
The question of who is greatest? is nonetheless answered by Jesus; “The greatest is the 
one who becomes the very last and the servant of all, the least among you, and whoever 
humbles himself like this little child.” The importance of welcoming the child, or those 
who are child-like is also introduced, thereby deflecting the disciples concern with 
themselves onto one who is perceived to be humble or least. 
The subject of the little child within this historical context bears examining. The 
Bible Knowledge Commentary notes: 
Jesus took a little child (paidion), who had no rights according to the Law, and 
stood him in their (the disciples) midst. Little thought was directed in those days 
toward children, but Jesus did not overlook them. In fact, He gave a stern warning 


concerning any who might place a stumbling block before one of these little ones 
who believe in Him.°” 


By absence of rights the little child is cast in a negative social situation. Children were 
viewed as incomplete in their development, of being subject to paternal authority, and 


even equated with the same terms used for slaves or servants (zaic); “children are thus 


*° John F. Walvoord and Roy B. Zuck, eds., The Bible Knowledge Commentary: An Exposition of 
the Scriptures by Dallas Seminary Faculty, New Testament (Colorado Springs, CO: Chariot Victor 
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small, insignificant, and without power.””” More detail to this point is found in The Pillar 


New Testament Commentary on Matthew: 


In modern Western societies children are often seen as very important, but in first- 
century Judaism they were not (other, of course, than that a man who had many 
children was seen as richly blessed; children formed an important indication of 
divine approval). In the affairs of men, children were unimportant. They could not 
fight, they could not lead, they had not had time to acquire worldly wisdom, they 
could not pile up riches, they counted for very little. To speak of them as humble 
is surely a reference to their small size rather than any intellectual or spiritual 
virtue. Their smallness made them very humble members of society. Thus, when 
Jesus says that his followers must humble themselves as this little child. he was 
not uttering a truism, but making a most unexpected pronouncement.” 


Barclay postulates that the child has three great qualities which make him the 
symbol of those who are citizens of the kingdom, namely humility, dependence and 
trust.*” The characteristic of humility is ascribed to the child subject within the text of 
Matthew 18, and can be defined as possessing a spirit of low self-regard, the opposite of 
pride, and an attitude of submissiveness.”” The use of the descriptive term humble within 
Matthew’s text denotes a relational aspect, in keeping with Matthew’s over-arching 
theme of living within the kingdom of God. The humble ones are attributed with rank and 
power, becoming the greatest in the kingdom of heaven, thereby foreshadowing the 
opposite nature of Jesus’ kingdom economy from that of the human economy where rank 
and power are attributed to the strong and dominant ones. Concerning the quality of 


dependence, Barclay notes: 


” Ulrich Luz, Matthew 8-20: A Commentary on Matthew 8-20, ed. Helmut Koester, trans. James 
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To the child a state of dependence is perfectly natural. He never thinks that he can 
face life by himself. He is perfectly content to be utterly dependent on those who 
love him and care for him.” 


Hand in hand with dependence we see the quality of trust. As an inherently dependent 
being, the child possesses the characteristic of trust in others that his needs will be met. A 
child would not be able to secure the necessary resources of food, clothing and shelter 
independent of those who provide his care. Yet the image of the child is cast as one who 
does not worry about these resources as caregivers have always provided what the child 
needed, therefore a relationship of trust in and dependence on ones’ caregivers is a fluid 
characteristic of the child subject.” 
Although Jesus calls an actual child to himself as an illustrative element, there 
also exists a double meaning of the term child within this first section of Matthew 18. 
The terms used for child, or little ones, would also be understood by Matthew’s 
predominantly Jewish audience as a student or beginning learner under ones’ tutelage. In 
addition, the little ones are regarded as those new to the Christian faith.*° 
Most commentators agree that the “little ones” include not only small children 
but all lowly believers. The word Jittle is sometimes used of importance in this 
world rather than age, for example, in the expression “both great and small’ (cf. 
Acts 8:10). This view 1s assisted by the fact that the little one in question is said to 
believe in Jesus. The addition in me makes it clear that it is faith in Christ that is 
in question, faith that trusts in him alone, centers its trust in him. We should 


understand Jesus to be referring to lowly disciples, those who claim nothing great 
for themselves but trust him for all things; they are God’s little people.*’ 


“ Barclay, The Daily Study Bible, 176. 
* Barclay, The Daily Study Bible, 176. 
*° Barclay, The Daily Study Bible, 177. 
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The chosen pericope begins with a warning statement, “See that you do not 
despise one of these little ones.” (Mt 18:10a, NIV) This admonition flows continuously 
from the preceding discourse as Jesus teaches his disciples about how to live relationally 
within his royal family. See or take care (NRSV) serves as an imploring direction to give 
attention to a responsibility, the verb calls for concentrated effort.” The recipients of this 
teaching, you, refers back to the disciples whom Jesus is currently instructing, but by 
including these imperatives in his gospel, Matthew obviously intended them as 
instruction to all within the church. Do not despise is the common translation used for to 
look down upon; “Kata@pové@ is a relatively open verb for despise that can also have the 
nuances of to disregard or not to be concerned with.” In the Gospel of Matthew: A 
Commentary on The Greek Text, Nolland points out that: 

Matthew has previously used katappovéw (‘despise’) in 6:24. Given what 

follows, to despise the little ones here is to treat as of no real significance the loss 

to the Christian community of one of them who has been led astray.” 
As aforementioned, these little ones, could certainly refer specifically to children, but 
more generally any other believer that could be compromised: 

The diversity in the roles offered the readers is part of the strategy of the text that 

addresses the entire church. Thus, among the readers there could be those who 

look down on others when, for example, they are in a position of importance as 
the leaders of the church. Others are not respected in the church, either because 


they are insignificant socially or in their status in the church, or because they have 
chosen to be little (vv. 3-4); they can be objects of contempt.” 


a Morris, The New Pillar Testament Commentary, 464. 
” Luz, A Commentary on Matthew 8-20, 440. 
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In referring tothese little ones,” verse 10 continues thusly: “For I tell you that their 
angels in heaven always see the face of my Father in heaven” (NIV). Again, there exists 
little divergence among translations, other than always being translated as continually in 
the NASB and NRSV, as well as minor changes in the placement of the elements of the 
verse, such as in heaven precedes their angels in the ESV, KJV and NRSV. “For I tell 
you” imparts a weightiness to the ensuing direction, therefore the imperative holds 
heightened importance and is not to be ignored.” Their angels in heaven always (or 
continually) see the face of my Father in heaven piques several points to consider. 


Nolland points out the following: 


Compared to Mark, both Matthew and Luke have a heightened interest in the role 
of angels. But in the NT only here and in Acts 12:15 do we encounter the idea of 
angels of individuals. The idea is, however, rooted in Jewish tradition. The 
activity of angels on behalf of God’s people is found in the OT. In some 
pseudepigraphical texts the protection of angels might seem to be restricted to 
those of remarkable piety and righteousness or to be more effective in their case 
than in that of others. But in some Jewish text angels are assigned to each 
person.” 


The use of their angels seems to indicate that each little one has a particular angel 
assigned to them. Matthew 18:10 has an interesting history of interpretation: “It became a 
locus classicus of Christian angelology as well as the biblical proof text for the Christian 
belief in personal guardian angels.”°* Luz further explains this history of interpretation 
with regards to guardian angels, in A Commentary on Matthew 8-20: 
It 1s with the reformers that the picture first changes. While Luther does not doubt 
the existence of guardian angels, he questions the Catholic claim that the highest 
angels are not concerned about the little ones. Calvin, on the other hand, doubts 
that Matt 18:10 justifies the conclusion that individual persons have their own 


guardian angels. As a consequence, the Reformed thinkers for the most part 


** Nolland, The Gospel of Matthew, 741. 
* Nolland, The Gospel of Matthew, 741. 
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rejected the concept of individual guardian angels as early as the seventeenth 

century, while the belief survived somewhat longer among the Lutherans. In the 

Enlightenment there is an increasing tendency to interpret our text symbolically.” 
In saying that these angels are in constant contact with my Father in heaven (God) means 
that God is continually aware of the plight of the little ones, which certainly elevates the 
little ones importance, or at least places them on equal footing within the sociology of 
God’s kingdom. Furthermore, “To see the face of’ God is an expression that probably 
originated in the language of the court... express[ing] a familiarity with God that is 
normally not available to humans in a direct sense.”°° Interestingly, only Matthew has 
Jesus speak of God as my Father in heaven, which reveals Jesus intimate relationship 
with God as well as authority coming from God.?’ 

The parable of the lost sheep is found next in Matthew 18:12-14, paralleled in 
Luke 15:3-7. Whereas Luke positions the parable of the lost sheep within the setting of 
Jesus instructing tax collectors and sinners about the joy of God when one sinner... 
repents, and within ear-shot of the Pharisees (Lk 15:1-2, 7, NIV), Matthew places this 
parable within a stream of instructions given to the disciples in regards to care for the 
church body, or assembly of believers. Verse 12 begins with Jesus asking a rhetorical 
question, what do you think? followed by: 

Two conditional clauses, each of which is introduced with édav (“if”). The first is 

followed in v. 12 with a rhetorical question that the readers themselves must 

answer, the second in v. 13 with a pronouncement in the form of an authoritative 


amen saying. The so-called parable is thus a dialogue between the author and his 
implied readers in which he tries to win their agreement.”® 


"Luz A Commentary on Matthew 8-20, 442. 
°° Luz, A Commentary on Matthew 8-20, 441. 
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By asking the disciples what do you think? Matthew shows Jesus engaging his students to 
think through their own position within the upcoming parable. 

Verse 12 continues: “If aman owns a hundred sheep, and one of them wanders 
away, will he not leave the ninety-nine on the hills and go to look for the one that 
wandered off?” (NIV). The use of sheep within this parable leads to several 
considerations. First, one must consider the actual, physical animal and their typical care 
in Ancient Israel, with which the intended historical audience would have been familiar. 
Barclay explains the literal image of the straying sheep in the following terms: 

In Judaea it was tragically easy for sheep to go astray. The pastureland is on the 

hill country which runs like a backbone down the middle of the land. This ridge- 

like plateau is narrow, only a few miles across. There are no restraining walls. At 

its best, the pasture is sparse. And, therefore, the sheep are ever liable to wander; 

and, if they stray from the grass of the plateau into the gullies and the ravines at 

each side, they have every chance of finishing up on some ledge from which they 

cannot get up or down, and of being marooned there until they die.>’ 
Additionally, the flocks were typically tended communally by two or three shepherds and 
comprised the holdings of an entire community rather than just one individual. If a 
shepherd was unable to find the lost sheep alive, he would at least bring back it’s remains 
so that the fleece and bones could still be used, as well as to prove that an all-out effort 
had been made to find the wanderer.” 

Next, the use of the owner of the sheep as the searcher and rescuer in this parable 
cannot be ignored, as well as the symbolism of the sheep. The circumstances are framed 


in a familiar setting, but the actor in this verse a man (who) owns a hundred sheep is 


placed in an unusual position, as the acting shepherd. Luz points out that: 


*’ Barclay, The Daily Study Bible, 184. 
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The image of sheep and their good and evil shepherds comes from the repertoire 
of biblical images with which all of Jesus’ hearers were familiar. Jesus uses 
conventional metaphors designed to evoke particular associations. The sheep are 
reminiscent of the members of Israel as the people of God. Shepherds are her 
political and religious leaders or even God himself as the leader of the nation and 
its individual members. Closely related to our parable is especially Ezekiel 34:1— 
16 where the issue is Israel’s unworthy shepherds who have been feeding only 
themselves so that the sheep have been scattered over the mountains with no one 
to search for them. By contrast God promises that he himself will be Israel’ s 
shepherd and that he will seek the lost sheep and find pasture for them on the 
mountains of Israel.°! 


By using this imagery in the parable of the lost sheep both Matthew and Luke stress the 
utmost importance of the sheep (God’s people) to the owner (God), and show Jesus 
clearly referencing Ezekiel 34:1-16. 

The second part of verse 12 places the owner of the sheep in the position of 
leaving the ninety-nine on the hills to go search for the one that wandered off. The 
translation of tAavaém means to go astray, or wander away, referring back to the previous 
verses concerned with refraining from leading “these little ones who believe in me to sin” 
(Mt 18:6, NIV). With regards to the specific circumstances constructed within this 
parable of leaving behind the ninety-nine to search for the one, Nolland makes the 
following argument: 

Since sheep grazing on unfenced hill country are in mind, it is unlikely that we are 

to imagine the ninety-nine simply left to their own devices, at least not for long; 

we may imagine the sheep being left in the temporary care of another shepherd 
who must divide his attention. In any case, the normal level of care is temporarily 
withdrawn in order to deal with the needs of the moment. ‘The point of the 
parable 1s the disproportionate investment of effort and concern directed towards 
the one sheep: ... the one is temporarily of more importance than the ninety-nine’. 


With the seeking of the one that has been led astray we get to the heart of the 
parable.” 


°! Luz, A Commentary on Matthew 8-20, 440. 
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Once again God’s kingdom economy is juxtaposed with that of the human economy; the 
one lost sheep is seen as so valuable that the owner himself goes searching for the one 
that is lost. Furthermore, “Jesus, the master parable teller, intended to shock his audience 
into insight. Only such a foolish shepherd can represent God’s concern for each of his 
straying children.”® 

Verse 13 begins with the second conditional clause in this parable, “and if he 
finds it,” setting up the remaining elements of the rhetorical argument. Although it is not 
certain that the lost sheep, or believer gone astray, would return to the community of 
believers and enter back onto the path of righteousness, the hope is still evident. This 
caveat of the sheep gone astray not returning to the fold harkens to the subsequent 
instructions found in chapter 18:15-18 dealing with a recalcitrant member of the church 
who sins, as well as assuming the individuals’ self-will in returning. Again, we find the 
use of one of the amen sayings, I tell you the truth, to signal the importance of the 
following revelation, “he (the owner, God) is happier about that one sheep than about the 
ninety-nine that did not wander off’ (NIV). Other versions use the term “rejoices over it 
more,” found in the ESV, KJV, NASB and NRSV, rather than is happier. The use of 
rejoice means “to experience a state of great joy and gladness, often involving verbal 
expression and appropriate body movement—“‘to be extremely joyful, to be overjoyed, to 


rejoice greatly.’”®* The word translated happy (Esher) can also be translated as blessed.” 


Douglas R. A. Hare, /nterpretation: A Commentary for Preaching and Teaching, Matthew, 
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Although Matthew does not continue to expound on this idea of the owner continuing to 
celebrate outwardly the recovery of the lost sheep as Luke does (“And when he finds it, 
he joyfully puts it on his shoulders and goes home. Then he calls his friends and 
neighbors together and says, ‘Rejoice with me; I have found my lost sheep’”).°° Matthew 
clearly makes the point that the owner (God) is ecstatic over the reinstatement of the lost 
one to the flock. 

Verse 14 begins with a concluding statement, in the same way, so that the hearer 
of the parable can clearly draw a connection between the illustration of an owner seeking 
after a lost sheep and the following pronouncement: “Your Father in heaven is not willing 
that any of these little ones should be lost” (NIV). By referring specifically to these little 
ones, the audience is referred to the previous instructions found in verses 2-6 and a 
complete circle is closed back to verse 10. Most translations examined utilize the wording 
your Father rather than my Father as found in the ESV, whereas the other translations use 
the phrase it is not the will of rather than the NIV translation of is not willing. The 
translation is not willing denotes a continuation of an action or thought, lending depth to 
the ongoing nature of God’s will rather than a proclamation from a by-gone time. The 
Father’s will: 

Is his permissive will, that is, his heart’s “desire,” which he sometimes allows not 

to be fulfilled (2 Pt 3:9). This is in contrast with his sovereign will, which is 

always fulfilled (Eph 1:11). A straying believer who returns fulfills both God’s 
sovereign will and his permissive will. A believer who does not return fulfills the 


perfect wisdom of God’s sovereign will, but he breaks the Lord’s heart by going 
against the longing of God’s permissive will.°’ 


°° Nolland, The Gospel of Matthew,743. 


°’ Weber, The Bible Exposition Commentary, 290. 
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The term translated as be lost, is translated should perish in the ESV, KJV and NASB, 
further strengthening the reference to an eternal consequence. Be lost comes “from a 
verbal root meaning ‘destroy utterly.’”® Therefore, the reader or hearer of Matthew’s 
version of Jesus’ parable of the lost sheep draws the inference of the importance of 
pursuing all who go astray from the church fellowship in order to prevent their eternal 


destruction. 


Summary 

From this detailed analysis of the Old and New Testament pericopes of Proverbs 
1:2-7 and Matthew 18:10-14 a two-fold imperative emerges: to impart a fear of the Lord 
to those who are young so that they may pursue the beginning of knowledge, in addition 
to seeking after the little ones so that they do not become lost to God’s kingdom. These 
imperatives are foundational to this project aimed at building relationships between the 
church body and the affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center families. By entering into 
relationship, the church can influence the Preschool and Child Care Center families in 
their choices regarding seeking Christian spiritual transformation for themselves and their 
children. 

Historically, well over thirty years ago, the church body created the Preschool and 
Child Care Center as a ministry to the surrounding community with the anticipation that a 
portion of the parents and children served would enter into the church body and the life of 
the church. The church body was charged with the expectation to serve at least in part as 


supporting staff for the Preschool and Child Care Center. Therefore, a goal of a reciprocal 


oF Weber, The Bible Exposition Commentary, 290. 
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relationship once existed between the church body and the Preschool and Child Care 
Center. 

Over the years a lack of relationship between the two populations within the 
context has evolved. With the aging of the church body, their own children are no longer 
the students and beneficiaries of the Preschool and Child Care Center, therefore the direct 
relationship has faded. Historically, the church body has failed to construct and maintain 
an effective bridge between itself and the children and families of the Preschool and 
Child Care Center. The church body does value and take pride in the success of the 
Preschool and Child Care Center, however, the vital connection of an on-going 
intentional rapport has been lost, whereby the Preschool and Child Care Center are 
tenants rather than a part of the whole that makes up the church. The Preschool and Child 
Care Center also seems to accept the church body as landlords rather than a source of 
spiritual support and guidance. This lack of relationship denies both parties the mutual 
benefits that are possible. In fact, the church body could be seen as shirking their spiritual 
duty to engage in relationship with those who enter their house of worship on a routine 
basis. 

This lack of a Christ-centered relationship between the two populations that make 
up the whole of St. James is therefore the problem and the focus of this project. The 
church body needs to acknowledge their role in this artificial division within the context 
of St. James UMC, and seek to overcome it, and the Preschool and Child Care Center 
needs to be shown the potential benefits of a relationship with the church body. Jesus’ 
parable of the lost sheep as found in Matthew 18:10-14, has been the catalyst for 


encouraging the church body to seek after that which is lost, hopefully with the zeal and 


»D 


earnestness of the sheep owner, understood to be God, the lost being the Preschool and 


Child Care Center children and their families. 


In regard to the church body’s Christian responsibility to children, Bunge, in an 


introduction to The Child in The Bible, argues that: 


The biblical texts express a number of responsibilities and obligations that adults 
have not only to their own children but also to children in their midst. The Bible 
includes explicit commands as well as general assumptions about the 
responsibilities of feeding, clothing, and protecting children and providing for 
their basic needs. Across many of the biblical texts there is also an emphasis on 
training and instructing children to fear and love God and to care for the stranger, 
the orphan, or others in need.” 


Therefore, evidence exists in biblical texts of the church body’s duty to make an effort to 


participate in and influence the training and instruction of children within its sphere of 


influence. 


°° Marcia J. Bunge, Terence E. Freitheim and Beverly Roberts Gaventa, eds., The Child in the 
Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2008), xxiv. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

A focus on the life and compositions of John Chrysostom (347 to 407 A.D.) as a 
historical figure within the context of creating a foundation for the Doctor of Ministry 
project was fueled by a reading of The Child in Christian Thought, a compilation of 
essays written by numerous scholars and edited by Marcia Bunge. This led to an in-depth 
analysis of this historical figure within the context of the fourth century Christian church 
as well as an examination of the implications of Chrysostom’s impact on today’s church 
and Christian ministry interface. 

John Chrysostom’s personal life and ministry focus are examined. The influences 
that affected Chrysostom’s development are analyzed in addition to the goals of his 
ministry. Two main sources of information regarding Chrysostom are utilized; namely A 
Select Library of the Christian Church: Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, edited by Philip 
Schaff, volume 9 which includes a history of John Chrysostom, and A Dictionary of 
Christian Biography: Literature, Sects and Doctrines during the First Eight Centuries, 
the section on Chrysostom being contributed by Edmund Venables. The convergence 
between Chrysostom’s life, works, and legacy are considered as it relates to the Doctor of 


Ministry project. 
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John Chrysostom 

The revered early church father, gifted orator, Archbishop of Constantinople, and 
commentator of the Greek Church known as John Chrysostom, was given the surname 
Xpvodotouoc, which means golden-mouthed, as a tribute and epithet in honor of his 
renowned eloquence. Chrysostom’s exact date of birth is unknown, although his birth 
year 1s attributed as 347 A.D. Chrysostom was born in Antioch, the capital of Syria. 
Antioch was “the home of the mother church of Gentile Christianity, where the disciples 
of Jesus were first called ‘Christians.’”! John Chrysostom’s father, Secundus, was a 
highly ranked military officer, “one of the eight who commanded the imperial armies.” 


203 


His mother, Anthusa, “was also a lady of good family.”” Secundus died while John was 


an infant, leaving his care to his widowed mother who was twenty years old when her 


husband died.* 


John Chrysostom’s mother, Anthusa is held in high esteem as a strong Christian 
woman. She refused any future offers of marriage, devoting herself: 


Exclusively to the education of her only son and his older sister. She was 
probably from principle averse to second marriage, according to a prevailing view 
of the Fathers. She shines, with Nonna and Monica, among the most pious 
mothers of the fourth century, who prove the ennobling influence of Christianity 
on the character of woman, and through her on all the family relations.” 


' Philip Schaff, ed., A Select Library of the Christian Church: Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
First Series, vol. 9, Chrysostom: On the Priesthood, ascetic Treatises, Select Homilies and Letters, 
Homilies on the Statues (1889; repr., Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1999), 5. 


* Edmund Venables, “John Chrysostom,” In A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, 
Sects and Doctrines (London, UK: John Murray. 1877-1887), 518. 


* Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 518. 


* Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 5. 


° Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 5. 
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It is further noted that in her devotion to the education of John, Anthusa’s “chief object 
was to train her son to God’s service, and to keep him unspotted by the contaminations of 
the luxurious and profligate city of Antioch.”® 

Chrysostom’s life is commonly divided into five time periods: 


His youth and training till his conversion and baptism, A.D. 347-370. His ascetic 
and monastic life, 370-381. His public life as priest and preacher at Antioch, 381- 
398. His episcopate at Constantinople, 398-404. His exile to his death, 404-407.’ 


Schaff elucidates the trend at this time to delay baptism until adulthood, often even until 


closer to the time of one’s death, which he attributes to the delay of Chrysostom’s 


baptism until “the age of maturity.” 


Chrysostom’s education included training in Greek classical literature and the art 


of rhetoric. Schaff notes: 


Chrysostom received his literary training chiefly from Libanius, the admirer and 
friend of Julian the Apostate, and the first classical scholar and rhetorician of his 
age, who after a long career as public teacher at Athens and Constantinople, 
returned to his native Antioch and had the misfortune to outlive the revival of 
heathenism under Julian and to lament the triumph of Christianity under his 
successors.” 

Libanius, when asked shortly before his death who his most skilled pupil and chosen 


successor would be, replied “John, if only the Christians had not stolen him from us.””” 


Chrysostom entered into the profession of law after his time of education and 


training in literature and rhetoric. His eloquence and mastery of the art of rhetoric served 


° Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 518. 

" Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 5. 
* Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 6. 
” Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 6. 


' Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 6. 
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him very well in his chosen profession, and he was on course to become very wealthy 
and renowned as an advocate in the court system. Schatf explains, 

After the completion of his studies Chrysostom became a rhetorician, and began 

the profitable practice of law, which opened to him a brilliant political career. The 

amount of litigation was enormous. The display of talent in the law-courts was the 
highroad to the dignities of vice-prefect, prefect and consul." 
Chrysostom noted that he was a never-failing attendant at the courts of law, and 
passionately fond of the theatre. Venables further fleshes out the professional and societal 
potential that Chrysostom embodied thusly: “a brilliant career was opening before the 
young man, leading to all that men most covet, wealth, fame, high place.”"” 

Despite his professional success in law, Chrysostom began to be troubled by the 
dichotomy of the practice of law, with the aim to defend the potentially guilty as 
innocent, against the background of his Christian upbringing. 

Like Timothy at the knees of Eunice, “from a child” Chrysostom had learnt from 

his devout mother the things that were “able to make him wise unto salvation,” 

and his soul revolted at the contrast between the purity of the gospel standard, and 
the baseness of the aims and viciousness of the practices prevalent in the 
profession he had chosen. To accept a fee for making the worse appear the better 
cause seemed to his generous and guileless soul to be bribed to lie—to take 

Satan’s wages—to sin against his own soul.” 

Chrysostom was not only influenced by his mother, but by his friend Basil, with whom 
he had received instruction and training under Libanius. Basil and Chrysostom were such 


close companions that they had planned to enter the same profession. Basil, however, did 


not pursue the profession of law as Chrysostom did, rather he chose the monastic lifestyle 


"' Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 6. 


'? Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 519. 


'S Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 519. 
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which necessitated an interruption in their close friendship. Venables notes that for 


Chrysostom: 
Life was intolerable separated from his second self. He renewed his intimacy with 
Basil, by whose influence the desire to lead a religious life was rekindled. The 
pleasures and pursuits of the world became distasteful to him, and he soon 
conceived the resolution of abandoning it altogether, quitting his mother and his 
home, and finding some sacred retreat where he and his friend could devote 
themselves to strict asceticism."* 


Chrysostom greatly valued his friendship with Basil, as well as the ascetic lifestyle that 
his companion had chosen, calling it the true philosophy. 

During this time Chrysostom became acquainted with Bishop Meletius, “the 
orthodox and legitimate bishop of Antioch, who had recently returned to his see after one 
of his many banishments for the faith.”’’ After three years of instruction in the Christian 
faith Meletius baptized Chrysostom at the approximate age of twenty-three, around 370 
A.D. Schaff notes that for Chrysostom: 

His baptism was, as in the case of St. Augustin, the turning point in his life, an 

entire renunciation of this world and dedication to the service of Christ. The 

change was radical and permanent.’° 
About this same time, 370 A.D., Meletius ordained Chrysostom into the subordinate 
office of lector (reader), seeking to secure this talented young man for the service of the 
church. 


Chrysostom yearned to separate himself decisively from the worldly temptations 


with which he had been surrounded through pursuit of the monastic lifestyle, however the 


“ Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 519. 


' Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 519. 


'° Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 6. 
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petitions of his mother delayed his entrance into the ascetic life that he so desired. 


Chrysostom relates that Anthusa: 


Took him to her chamber, and by the bed where she had given him birth, she 
adjured him with tears not to forsake her. “My son,” she said in substance, “my 
only comfort in the midst of the miseries of this earthly life is to see thee 
constantly, and to behold in thy features the faithful image of my beloved husband 
who is no more. This comfort commenced with your infancy before you could 
speak. I ask only one favor from you: do not make me a widow a second time; 
wait at least till I die; perhaps I shall soon leave this world. When you have buried 
me and joined my ashes with those of your father, nothing will then prevent you 
from retiring into monastic life. But as long as I breathe, support me by your 
presence, and do not draw down upon you the wrath of God by bringing such 
evils upon me who have given you no offence.'’ 


Chrysostom agreed to remain at home with his mother, rather than retreat to a monastery, 


but he lived out the principles of the monastic life at home: 


He practiced the most rigid asceticism. He ate little and seldom, and of the 
plainest food. He slept on the bare ground and rose frequently for prayer. He 
rarely left the house, and lest he should fall back into his habit of slander, he kept 
almost unbroken silence. It is not surprising that his former associates should have 
called him morose and unsociable.'® 


Two other pupils of Libanius who studied with John and Basil also pursued the monastic 
life under the superintendent Diodorus (who later became bishop of Tarsus): Maximus, 
who later became bishop of Seleucia, and Theodore, who became bishop of Mopsuetia. 
Under the training of Diodorus, Chrysostom “learnt the clear common-sense mode of 
interpreting Holy Scripture (repudiating the allegorising principle), of which he and 


Theodore became such distinguished representatives.”.” 


Me Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 7. 


'8 Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 519. 


'? Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 519. 
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One of Chrysostom’s earliest treatises was a plea to his friend Theodore to repent 
from intentions to leave the monastery for love of a “young lady named Hermione.””” 
Chrysostom “plied all his oratorical arts of sad sympathy, tender entreaty, bitter reproach, 
and terrible warning, to reclaim his friend to what he thought the surest and safest way to 
heaven.’ Schaff further comments that Chrysostom’s appeals to his friend had its 


desired effect, as Theodore returned to his commitment to the monastic life which led to 


his appointment as bishop of Mopsuetia, as well as eventually becoming “one of the first 


biblical scholars.” 


The next turn of events for the young friends, Chrysostom and Basil, arrived 
while they were still in their twenties and not yet even ordained deacons. Several 
appointments for the offices of bishop were vacant in the region of Syria and the two 
young men were held up for consideration. Chrysostom endeavored to avoid this rapid 
promotion, of which he felt ill-prepared to accept. However, he worked strategically and 
deceptively to encourage his friend and close companion, Basil, to accept the elevated 
position by agreeing that they would both accept the episcopates being offered to them. 
Venables details the events as such: 

Chrysostom’s awful sense of the weight and responsibility of the priestly office, 

which breathes in every line of his treatise De Sacerdotio, and of his own 

unfitness, made him tremble at the idea of ordination. Basil, on the contrary, he 
considered to be as well qualified as he was unfit, and he was as fully resolved 
that the church should not lose the services of his friend as he was to avoid 
ordination himself. While, therefore, he pretended acquiescence in his friend’s 
proposition that they should act in concert, and either both accept or both decline 
the office sought to be thrust upon them, he secretly resolved to adopt his own 


line of action and avoid the dreaded honour by concealment. When the time of 


*’ Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 7. 
*! Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 7. 


* Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 7. 
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consecration arrived, and Basil was seized and carried before the bishops, and like 
St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, and St. Martin of Tours, and many others, forced 
to allow the ordaining hands to be laid upon his reluctant head, Chrysostom was 
nowhere to be found. To his friend’s inquiries the answer was returned that he had 
already submitted to be consecrated, and that therefore there was no reason for his 
refusing to comply. When too late Basil discovered the cheat that had been put 
upon him, and upbraided Chrysostom with his breach of their friendly compact, 
his complaints were received with bursts of laughter and loud expressions of 
thankfulness at the success of his plot (De Sacerdot. lib. i. c. 3, p. 365.) 


Chrysostom’s trickery was regarded at the time as warranted, and even acceptable, as the 
motive was justified by the outcome and defended as “laudable deception to the 
stratagems of war, the conduct of physicians in dealing with refractory patients, to several 
examples of the Old Testament (Abraham, Jacob, David), and to the conduct of the 
Apostle Paul in circumcising Timothy for the sake of the Jews.” 

Chrysostom retreated to a monastery outside of Antioch from 374 to 381 A.D., 
presumably after the death of his mother. He fully embraced the monastic life and 
solitude while living in the mountains outside of Antioch, separated from the “seductions 
and tumults of city life.”*° In his many writings Chrysostom portrays the simplicity of the 
life of a monk in the fourth century: devoted to prayer, singing hymns, engaging in 
manual labor or reading or writing, and eating only bread and water. He lauds the 
communal aspect of the ascetic life in comparison to life in the city: 

They held all things in common, and the words of “mine and thine,” which cause 

innumerable strife in the world, were unknown among the brethren. If one died, 

he caused no lamentation, but thanksgiving, and was carried to the grave amidst 


hymns of praise; for he was not dead, but “perfected,” and permitted to behold the 
face of Christ. For them to live was Christ, and to die was gain.”° 


*3 Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 520. 
*" Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 8. 
” Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 9. 


*° Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 9. 
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Certainly, the monastic life was the polar opposite of his experiences within the city of 
Antioch and within its courts. Schaff notes that in Chrysostom’s writings he “defends 
monastic seclusion on account of the prevailing immorality in the cities, which made it 
impossible to cultivate there a higher Christian life.””’ During this time, Chrysostom 
composed three books and several treatises in support of the monastic life, which had 
been under attack due to the issuance of a formal decree in 373 A.D. by Arian Emperor 
Valens. Through the decree, Emperor Valens sought to disband the monasteries and 
compel the monks into service within the military or civil departments, which 
Chrysostom interpreted and reacted against as both sacrilege and persecution. 

Once his health became affected by the severe austerity self-imposed by his 
ascetic lifestyle, Chrysostom returned to city life in Antioch in 381 A.D., at which time 
he was immediately ordained as a deacon by Bishop Meletius. Thus, began the next 
phase of Chrysostom’s life, during which he served as deacon, priest and preacher from 
381 until 398 A.D. 

As a deacon, Chrysostom cared for the members of the church, and became 
familiar with the day-to-day lives of the common population of Antioch. During this time 
“Antioch was one of the great capitals of the Roman Empire along with Alexandria, 
Constantinople, and Rome.””* The population of Antioch numbered 200,000 with a 
mixture of Syrians, Greeks, Jews, and Romans. They had a wide paved road through 
town, with “imposing buildings of Asiatic, Greek, and Roman architecture, rich gardens, 


baths, and colonnaded streets... innumerable lanterns illuminated the main thoroughfares 


*’ Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 9. 


*® Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 10. 
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at night.””” Antioch was a thriving metropolitan city with many good schools and 


churches. 


Once again Chrysostom rose quickly to prominence through use of his oratorical 


skills. He became a most popular preacher: 


Flavian was so well satisfied with his sermons that he at once opened the 
cathedral pulpit to him and appointed him one of the most frequent preachers 
there. Whenever he preached the church was densely thronged, the hearers 
testifying their delight in loud and noisy applause. This conduct was highly 
offensive to Chrysostom, who often rebuked their unseemly behaviour. 
Pickpockets found so favourable a field in these crowded congregations, rapt in 
admiration of the eloquent preacher, that Chrysostom had occasion to recommend 
his auditors to leave their purses behind them.”” 


In addition to preaching and attending the poor and sick, Chrysostom began his 
prodigious writing career. Within his sermons and writings Chrysostom reflected the 
reality of daily life and included “lively pictures of the character of the people and the 
condition of the church.”*! Schaff notes that Chrysostom’s sermons revealed: 
The prevailing vices even among Christians were avarice, luxury, sensuality, and 
excessive love of the circus and the theatre. “So great,” [Chrysostom] says, “is the 
depravity of the times, that 1f a stranger were to compare the precepts of the 
gospel with the actual practice of society, he would infer that men were not the 
disciples, but the enemies of Christ.” 
Chrysostom implored his congregation to seriously consider and devote themselves to 


their Christian duties and responsibilities rather than pursuing the immoral pursuits of the 


flesh. 


*° Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 10. 
°° Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 521. 
*! Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 10. 


* Schaff, 4 Select Library of the Christian Church, 10. 
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Vigen Guroian notes that as Chrysostom “became involved in priestly and 
episcopal responsibilities within the great urban centers of ancient Antioch and 
Constantinople, he turned his attention to the family and the domestic life of his 
parishioners.””> In An Address on Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents to Bring Up 
Their Children, Chrysostom uses the metaphor of the child as a canvas or sculpture and 


the parent as artist: 


To each of you fathers and mothers, I say, just as we see artists fashioning their 
paintings and statues with great precision, so we must care for these wondrous 
statues of ours. Painters when they have set the canvas on the easel paint on it day 
by day to accomplish their purpose. Sculptors, too, working in marble, proceed in 
a similar manner; they remove what is superfluous and add what is lacking. Even 
so must you proceed. Like the creators of statues so you give all your leisure to 
fashioning these wondrous statues for God.** 


In a homily on Ephesians 6:1-3, Chrysostom instructs children to obey their parents, 


saying that Paul: 


Has not a word of discourse concerning Christ, not a word on high subjects, for he 
is as yet addressing his discourse to tender understandings. And it is for this 
reason, moreover, that he makes his exhortation short, inasmuch as children 
cannot follow up a long argument. For this reason, also, he does not discourse at 
ail about a kingdom, (because it does not belong to the tender age of childhood to 
understand these subjects,) but what a child’s soul most especially longs to hear, 
that he says, namely, that it shall “live long.” 


Chrysostom continues in his exposition of Ephesians 6:1-3 by expounding on verse 4 


which instructs fathers to not provoke their children: 


He does not say, “love them,” because to this nature draws them even 
against their own will, and it were superfluous to lay down a law on such subjects. 


*° Marcia Bunge, ed., The Child in Christian T. hought (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 2001), 63. 


* Bunge, The Child in Christian Thought, 69. 


*® John Chrysostom, “Homilies of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantinople, on the 
Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians.” In Philip Schaff, ed..A Select Library of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church (New York, NY: The Christian Literature Company, 1889), 


153. 
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But what does he say? “Provoke not your children to wrath,” as many do by 
disinheriting them, and disowning them, and treating them overbearingly, not as 
free, but as slaves. 

Why be so afraid of a thing so replete with so much advantage? Make him 
a Christian. For it is of all things necessary for laymen to be acquainted with the 
lessons derived from this source; but especially for children. For theirs is an age 
full of folly; and to this folly are superadded the bad examples derived from the 
heathen tales, where they are made acquainted with those heroes so admired 
amongst them, slaves of their passions, and cowards with regard to death.*° 


In an article from Studia Theologica, Bakke notes: 


Except general admonition to form their children by means of exhorting or 
teaching them, neither the New Testament nor the apostolic fathers discuss the 
means and the content of the upbringing of children. 

The most extensive discussion of the topic is given by John Chrysostom’s 
treatise De inani gloria. Chrysostom provides advice on child-rearing, 
emphasizing the parents’ grave responsibility to bring up their children in the 
Christian faith and socialize them into a proper Christian way of life.*’ 


The body of Chrysostom’s works is replete with instructions and admonitions from 
scripture on the Christian upbringing of children within the home and church. 

During Chrysostom’s appointment as priest in Antioch a great uprising among the 
population occurred in 387 A.D. in reaction to excessive taxation leveed by Emperor 
Theodosius the Great. Venables describes the revolution as such: 


The public baths were ransacked; the praetorium was attacked and the mob with 
difficulty repulsed, the governor saving himself by flight through a back door, and 
finally the hall of judgment was stormed. This was the scene of their crowning act 
of insurrection. The portraits of the emperors, which decorated the walls of the 
court, were pelted with stones and filth, and torn to shreds, the Augusti 
themselves were loaded with curses, and the statues of Theodosius and his 
deceased wife, the excellent Flaccilla, were torn from their pedestals, and 
ignominiously dragged through the streets. Further outrages were only stopped by 
the appearance of a band of archers dispatched by the prefect. The mutiny 


” Chrysostom, “Homilies of St. John Chrysostom,” 154. 


*” Odd Magne Bakke, “Upbringing of Children in the Early Church: The Responsibility of Parents, 
Goal and Methods,” Studia Theologica, 2006, 145-163. 
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quelled, calm reflection set before them the probable consequences of this recent 
fury. Panic fear, as is usual, succeeded the popular madness.”® 


During this time, Bishop Flavian had been out of town attending to personal matters 
leaving Chrysostom to address the fearful crowds after the revolution had abated and fear 
of the Emperor’s reaction plagued the people. This led to Chrysostom’s composition of 
his twenty-one Homilies on the Statues, delivered during Lent 387 AD: 

Day by day, during this terrible period of suspense, lasting for three weeks, 

[Chrysostom] devoted his noblest gifts as a sacred orator to allay the fears and 

revive the hopes of the panic-stricken citizens, and with holy skill sought to 

awaken repentance, and enforce amendment of life among the fickle and dissolute 
crowds who were hanging on his impassioned words. The forum was deserted; 
the theatres and circuses were empty; but the church was always thronged. It is 
noted as an unusual circumstance that people even came to hear after dinner. 

Never did a great emergency find a man better qualified to take advantage of it for 

the highest purposes.” 

While Chrysostom attended the masses in the church, word of the insurrection had 
reached Bishop Flavian and he proceeded directly to Emperor Theodosius’ court to plead 
for mercy on behalf of the citizens of Antioch. Bishop Flavian assuaged the Emperor’s 
anger, the city of Antioch was saved, and a great number of the heathen population was 
converted to Christianity through these events. 

Many of Chrysostom’s writings are attributed to the time period of his ministry in 
Antioch, from 381 to 397 A.D.; namely his commentaries on Genesis, the Psalms, the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, Acts, and the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians and Ephesians, as well as the majority of his homilies. 


Although Chrysostom had previously avoided appointment as bishop by 


sacrificing his friend Basil, he could not elude promotion forever. At the end of the year 


*® Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 521. 
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397 A.D. the see of Constantinople experienced a vacancy in the position of Archbishop 
and John was chosen to fill this role. The reigning Emperor Arcadius, son of the former 
Emperor Theodosius, was familiar with the popular Chrysostom from the time of 
revolution in Antioch and was pivotal in securing John as the new Archbishop of 
Constantinople. In order to circumvent any uprising in Antioch over the people losing 
their very popular preacher and to squelch any resistance on John’s part, he was taken to 
his new position through subterfuge. The Prime Minister Eutropius sent a priest to 
accompany Chrysostom, 
To a martyrs’ chapel outside the city walls. There he [Chrysostom] was 
apprehended by the officers of the government, and conveyed to Pagrae, the first 
post station on the road to Constantinople. His remonstrances were unheeded; his 
inquiries met with obstinate silence. Placed in a public chariot and hurried on 
under a military escort from stage to stage, the 800 miles traversed with the 
utmost dispatch, the future bishop reached his imperial see a closely guarded 
prisoner. However, unwelcome the dignity thrust upon him was, Chrysostom, 
knowing that resistance was useless, felt it more dignified to submit without 
further struggle. He was consecrated Feb. 26, A.D. 398.” 
During his service as Archbishop of Constantinople, Chrysostom rejected the opulence 
and luxury afforded his new position by selling off items from the episcopal residence 
and living a simple and solitary life in accordance with his former monastic tendencies. 
The populace of Constantinople became great admirers of the eloquent preacher, however 
those in political position became wary of Chrysostom’s “denunciations of the vices and 
follies of the clergy and aristocracy.”*’ Chrysostom’s influence on Emperor Arcadius was 


despised by his wife, the Empress Eudoxia, who along with several others in high 


position, orchestrated official charges against John and sought his banishment into exile 


Venables, “John Chrysostom,” 522. 
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in 403 A.D. Chrysostom refused to defend himself against the false charges and willingly 
accepted the sentence of exile. The people of Constantinople however were ready to riot 
over the banishment of their beloved bishop as they protested outside the palace. The 
Empress Eudoxia was dissuaded in her attempts to oust Chrysostom when an earthquake 
attacked the city and frightened her into recalling John from his first exile. In a letter to 
Bishop Cyriacus, Chrysostom expressed his feelings regarding banishment: 


When I was driven from the city, I felt no anxiety, but said to myself: If the 
empress wishes to banish me, let her do so; “the earth is the Lord’s.” If she wants 
to have me sawn asunder, | have Isaiah for an example. If she wants me to be 
drowned in the ocean, I think of Jonah. If I am to be thrown into the fire, the three 
men in the furnace suffered the same. If cast before wild beasts, I remember 
Daniel in the lion’s den. If she wants me to be stoned, I have before me Stephen, 
the first martyr. If she demands my head, let her do so; John the Baptist shines 
before me. Naked I came from my mother’s womb, naked I shall leave this world. 
Paul reminds me, “If I still pleased men, I would not be the servant of Christ.””” 


Although recalled from his first banishment, within a year the Empress Eudoxia had 
turned against John once again and sought his banishment into permanent exile in 404 
A.D. until his death in 407 A.D. Schaff notes that Chrysostom: 


Received visits, letters and presents from faithful friends, and by his 
correspondence exerted a wider influence from that solitude than from the 
episcopal throne. His 242 extant letters are nearly all from the three years of his 


exile.” 
Both Schaff and Venables note five classifications of writings within the vast body of 


Chrysostom’s compositions: treatises, homilies, commentaries, letters and liturgies. 


Chrysostom was the most prodigious writer of the Greek fathers.** ” 


** Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 14. 
*° Schaff, A Select Library of the Christian Church, 15. 
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Chrysostom’s contributions to the historical Christian faith are expository and 
homiletic in nature. He sought to interpret the actual words and meanings of the writers 
of Scripture with a bent toward explaining what the scriptures meant in the time they 
were written and how they applied to his temporal audience. According to the Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Church, “his preaching was directed esp[ecially] to the 
instruction and moral reformation of the nominally Christian society of his day.”*° His 
goal was salvation of souls through a conversion experience of accepting Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior over one’s entire life. He steadfastly preached and wrote against social 
vices, instructing his congregations in the art of piety. Schaff states that Chrysostom: 

Knew how to draw in the easiest manner spiritual nourishment and lessons of 

practical wisdom from the Word of God, and to make it a divine voice of warning 

and comfort to every hearer. He preached morals rather than dogmas, Christianity 
rather than theology, active, practical Christianity that proves itself in holy living 
and dying.”’ 


Herein lies the enduring value of Chrysostom’s life and work to the modern world. 


Conclusion 
Although John Chrysostom lived within the fourth century and sought to impact 
the people of his time even a cursory review of his life and times both within society and 
the church yield many common points of interface. Chrysostom’s world was a blended 
landscape of people from many nationalities and cultural backgrounds; the present world 
is becoming increasingly diverse as well. Chrysostom’s society was concerned with 


wealth, power, social standing, and personal pleasures; the same can be attributed to 


*° F. L. Cross and E. A. Livingstone, eds., “St. John Chyrsostom,” In The Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church, 3rd ed. (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press), 345. 
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twenty-first century Americans. Chrysostom’s ministry sought to extract people from 
their pagan or heathen lifestyles into a dedicated and personal relationship with Jesus 
Christ; although the terms are different, a vast majority of Americans may profess a 
belief in God, but their devotion and service within the Christian church is rapidly 
dwindling. 

As aforementioned, The Child in Christian Thought was utilized as a catalyst for 
examining the Doctor of Ministry project, centered on engaging and entering into 
Christian relationship the two distinct populations that compromise the concerned 
context. This book exists as part of a series on religion, marriage, and family as part of a 
research project located at the University of Chicago that seeks to: 

Investigate issues of parenthood and children, work and family... the 
responsibility of the major professions in promoting and protecting sound 
marriages and families; the biblical, theological, philosophical, and legal grounds 
of Western family systems; and the respective roles of the church... in supporting 
marriages, families, parents, and children. 

Marriage and family issues are not just preoccupations of the United 
States; they have become worldwide concerns as modernization, globalization, 
changing values, emerging poverty, and changing gender roles disrupt traditional 
families and challenge the very idea of marriage throughout the world. It has been 
predicted that the emerging marriage and family crisis will be the central issue of 
the twenty-first century.”® 

Vigen Guroian, in his chapter entitled “The Ecclesial Family,” found in the larger work 
The Child in Christian Thought, seeks to examine the subject of the crisis of childhood in 
our culture of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries within the context of the teachings 
of John Chrysostom from the fourth century.*’ Guroian explains that his essay was 


written just after the tragedy of the murders at Columbine High School in Littleton, 


Colorado in the spring of 1999. He notes that media coverage focused on the individuals 


** Bunge, The Child in Christian Thought, xi. 
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who carried out these attacks and even on the impact of media, but much less so on the 
roles of the child-parent relationship or the relationship between child, parent and 
community. 

Guroian positions Chrysostom’s teachings of the solidarity of human community, 
the need for socialization of the young into the church, in contrast to current 
“developmental models of child psychology that overemphasize autonomy and cognitive 
capabilities.”°? Guroian argues that Chrysostom: 

Proposes that the Christian family is itself an ecclesial (or churchly) entity 

wherein adults and children rehearse for membership in the kingdom of heaven. 

He advances a strong moral teaching about the virtues and responsibilities of 

parenthood and invests that role with a powerful soteriological significance.”' 

In other words, the Christian home is in itself a little church. Chrysostom’s view of the 
family was based on the traditional roles of father, mother, and child, but actually 
transcended the individual and focused on the interaction of the whole. He sought to 
encourage balance and harmony within a household so that the family unit would act with 
one accord such as the body of Christ, the church, was called to exemplify in its pursuit 
of Christian discipleship. 

In his homily based on Ephesians 6:1-3 Chrysostom implores parents: 

How is it not absurd to send children out to trades, and to school, and to do all you 

can for these objects, and yet, not to “bring them up in the chastening and 

admonition of the Lord”? And for this reason, truly we are the first to reap the 
fruits, because we bring up our children to be insolent and profligate, disobedient, 
and mere vulgar fellows. Let us not then do this; no, let us listen to this blessed 

Apostle’s admonition. “Let us bring them up in the chastening and admonition of 


the Lord.” Let us give them a pattern. Let us make them from the earliest age 
apply themselves to the reading of the scriptures.” 


an Bunge, The Child in Christian Thought, 62. 
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Guroian provides the following example compiled from Chrysostom’s homily “An 


Address on Vainglory:” 

He suggests juxtaposing the story of Cain and Abel with that of Jacob and Esau. 

Parents should first draw out the distinct lessons of each story and then compare 

them so as to identify the common themes of sibling rivalry, envy, and fratricide, 

and the importance of obedience to God and parents. He urges parents to tell these 
stories to their child not once but often and repeatedly.” 
Therefore, Chrysostom encouraged parents to interweave scriptural instruction within the 
life of the family at home, using storytelling, but also question and answer sessions to 
engage the heart and mind of the child. 

According to Guroian, Chrysostom “assigns to parents a sacred responsibility for 
the religious and moral formation of their offspring,” which means that parents not only 
manage their families and households but are direct contributors to God’s work of 
salvation in the lives of their children.** Therein lies the convergence between the project 
problem and the historical figure and works of John Chrysostom, in the question of 
whether or not the parents of the St. James UMC Preschool and Child Care Center 
children are engaged in religious and moral formation of their offspring, and the means 
by which the overall context can support, cajole and encourage these parents in these 


efforts. In John Chrysostom there exists a bounty of convincing and persuading 


arguments and instructions for the upbringing of children within the church. 


ms Bunge, The Child in Christian Thought, 75. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

In Matthew 18:2 we are told that Jesus “called a little child to him and placed the 
child among them.” Jesus utilizes the child as an object lesson for the quarrelling 
disciples who are caught arguing over their place of prominence in Jesus’ kingdom. As 
the biblical passage unfolds however it becomes evident that the child among them was 
more than just a by-stander who Jesus could use to illustrate his point. The child among 
them was a real child, one with thoughts and feelings, hopes and dreams, not just a 
metaphor. 

An examination of the child among them or the child in their midst becomes the 
starting point for examining God’s revelation to his creation namely all humanity but also 
specifically regarding children. Jesus’ repeated use of children as a means to reveal vital 
clues about his kingdom 1s therefore an important theological topic. 

Upon review of literature it has become evident that the position of children 
within the historical discussion of theology is rather limited. Although Jesus saw fit to 
utilize a child as the archetype for those to whom his kingdom would belong the 
theological community has had little actual discourse directly related to children except 
for the past twenty years. Jerome W. Berryman in his work Children and The 


Theologians, published in 2009, examines this issue of the seeming historical void of 
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conversation concerning the importance of children to theological discussions within the 
framework of attitudes, specifically using the themes of “ambivalence, ambiguity, 
indifference, and grace.”’ Berryman undertakes an analysis of the historical, biblical, and 
systematic realms of theology to uncover the often hidden themes related to children and 
theology. In addition, Marcia J. Bunge has edited two collections in the twenty-first 
century also examining the place of children with regards to Christian religion and the 
scriptures, entitled The Child in Christian Thought, published in 2001, and The Child in 
the Bible, published in 2008. Another important work and contributor to this discussion is 
Kristin Herzog author of Children and Our Global Future: Theological and Social 
Challenges, published in 2005. 

The aforementioned works examine scriptural and historical foundations for 
examining child within the framework of theology. Some of the notable patriarchs of the 
early church included in this analysis are the Apostle Paul and John Chrysostom. As the 
church progressed and reflected upon itself, the domain of theology grew and gave us 
theologians such as Thomas Aquinas, Martin Luther, Friedrich Schleiermacher, and Karl 
Barth. An examination of these notable church patriarchs’ and classical theologians’ 
contributions regarding children will provide further historical perspective on God’s 
revelations in light of the child in their midst. 

Although classical theologians’ attitudes towards children often must be assumed 
from a broader analysis of their works more recently a movement has developed to 
specifically examine the position of the child within the context of theological debate. A 
movement entitled the “Child Theology Movement” has been established and taxonomy 


‘ Jerome W. Berryman, Children and the Theologians (Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse Publishing, 
2009), Preface vii. 
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suggested by Dr. Keith J. White, who is associated with Spurgeon’s College in London 
and is the Director of the Child Theology Movement, and Haddon Willmer, Professor 
Emeritus of Theology at Leeds University. The Child Theology Movement is based out 
of England however the examination of the child and theology has worldwide 
implications. White and Willmer note, “As theology diversifies worldwide with local 
Christians engaging with the scriptures and traditional theologies in their own contexts 
Child Theology could well find itself as a catalyst for communication between them.”” 
This analysis of scriptural and historical theological evidence provides a foundation upon 


which to center this Doctor of Ministry project. 


Scriptural and Historical Theological Thought on Children 


3 


The themes of “ambivalence, ambiguity, indifference, and grace”” are an apt 


description of the often-glancing view toward children regarding the historical and 
theological reflection. Although the historical view of children has not necessarily been 
an entirely negative one the themes of ambivalence, ambiguity, indifference, and grace 
are certainly present. Within the first-century Hellenistic context Judith M. Gundry-Wolf 


notes a dichotomy in the view of children: 


On the one hand, parents loved and took pleasure in their children, as ancient 
letters and funerary inscriptions attest; they valued children as necessary to their 
economic survival and wellbeing and as heirs in whom they would live on after 
death. The state considered children indispensable for economic, cultural, and 
military purposes. On the other hand, childhood was viewed largely negatively as 
a state of immaturity to outgrow...people considered children fundamentally 
deficient and not yet human in the full sense. They were physically small, 


* Keith J. White and Haddon Willmer, Key Topics in Child Theology Series: An Introduction to 
Child Theology, ed. Marcia J. Bunge (United Kingdom: The Child Theology Movement, 2006), 10. 
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underdeveloped, and vulnerable. They were mentally deficient and ignorant; they 
spoke nonsense and failed to think and plan rationally; they were capricious, 
foolish, and quarrelsome.* 


In contrast to the Greco-Roman view of children the Jewish tradition appreciated children 
as a divine gift and sign of God’s blessing harkening back to “God’s promise to Abraham 
to bless him and make of him ‘a great nation’ by giving him descendants as innumerable 
as the dust of the earth and stars of the heavens (Gn 12:2, 13:16, 15:5).”” Not only were 
children seen as a part of the continuing covenant relationship between God and 


humankind they were even viewed: 


As proclaiming God’s glory in their very being and thereby representing a divine 
protection: “You have set your glory above the heavens. Out of the mouths of 
babes and infants you have founded a bulwark because of your foes, to silence the 
enemy and the avenger (Ps 8:1b-2).’” 


Terence E. Fretheim notes in his examination of the child in Genesis, “every child 


is created in the image of God and, as such, has special dignity and value to God and for 


the world.” 


The Old Testament portrayal of children was not sentimentalized or idealized 


however. Herzog notes: 


In Psalm 51 David is said to have confessed that he was “born guilty, a sinner 
when my mother conceived me.” It was only through instruction and strict 


* Judith M. Gundry-Wolf, “The Least and the Greatest: Children in the New Testament,” in The 
Child in Christian Thought, ed. Marcia J. Bunge (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2001), 31-32. 
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guidance that the child would become a responsible adult, because the inclination 
of the human heart is evil from youth (Gn 8:21).° 


Many scriptural references to children deal with their instruction particularly within the 


book of Proverbs. William P. Brown points out “whereas king is mentioned eighteen 


times in Proverbs, there are at least thirty-three explicit references to children.” 


Although there are direct references to what sounds like severe physical punishment to a 
modern-day hearer, the book of Proverbs focuses on the discipline of children as 
instruction. The discipline or education of a student or child had the inherent purpose to 
instruct so that one could “master or control the various situations encountered in life and 


to enter the state of blessing that included honor, prosperity, good health, contentment, 


love, longevity, and success.” 


When considering the theological view of the child within the New Testament, we 
have Jesus’ sayings about and behavior toward children to reflect upon as recorded in the 
gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke. Berryman reflects on the promise of generations as 
found in the Old Testament promises to Abraham and the Israelites as being extended by 


many of Jesus’ declarations: 


Jesus broadened this family beyond biological kinship by adopting the children 
around him. When he blessed and held them, he adopted them and made them 
heirs of his kingdom and part of the benefits and obligations involved in this 
broader kind of family. The church has continued because these children have 
kept coming in each generation to revive it.’ 


* Herzog, Children and Our Global Future, 25. 
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There are accounts of Jesus healing sick children and resuscitating dead children such as 
Jairus’ daughter (Mt 13:25, Mk 5:41-42, Lk 8:54-55), which reveal God’s grace toward 
his creation. In another cluster of passages Jesus actively welcomes children being 
brought to him in order that he might touch them and lay his hands upon them (Mt 19:13- 
15, Mk 10:13-16, Lk 18:15-17). In these accounts the disciples try to divert these 
activities, but Jesus sternly chastens them and was even indignant in his instructions to 
the disciples: 

Let the little children come to me, and do not stop them; for it is to such as these 

that the kingdom of God belongs. Truly I tell you, whoever does not receive the 

kingdom of God as a little child will never enter it (Lk 18:15-17). 

These actions show that Jesus viewed these children as human beings worthy of his time 
and effort and much more radically he placed them directly in line for reconciliation and 
redemption in God’s kingdom. 

As Jesus instructs his disciples who have been under his direct tutelage and 
supervision, who have left their homes, families and careers to follow him, Jesus tells 
them the kingdom of God belongs to the children and these grown adult men need to 
become like the children or they will never enter it. Upon examining another cluster of 
passages (Mt 18:1-5, Mk 9:33-37, LK 9:46-48) when Jesus places a child in the midst of 
the disciples who are arguing over power and position in Jesus’ kingdom, we see the 
same theme being addressed: 

Truly I tell you, unless you change and become like children, you will never enter 

the kingdom of heaven. Whoever becomes humble like this child is the greatest in 


the kingdom of heaven. Whoever welcomes one such child in my name welcomes 
me (Mt 18:3-4). 
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Both sets of accounts place the silent, politically insignificant, financially dependent child 
in contrast to boisterous, controlling, argumentative, position-seeking adults. Berryman 
advances that: 

The children, then as today, are not even interested in the adults’ political 

aspirations, their greater experience in life, or their higher stages of cognitive 

ability. They are not even interested in what Jesus is saying! What they are 
interested in is Jesus himself. The relationship between God and children is what 
draws our attention. The ontological appreciation of the silent child, set in the 
midst of the talking adults, shows that it is the revelation of God that the child 
bears silently.’ 
The theme of God’s revelation to the silent child 1s echoed by Jesus in another set of 
passages recorded by Matthew and Luke but set at different chronologic points: 

At that same hour Jesus rejoiced in the Holy Spirit and said, “I thank you, Father, 

Lord of heaven and earth, because you have hidden these things from the wise 

and the intelligent and revealed them to infants; yes, Father, for such was your 

gracious will” (Lk 10:21). 

Both passages are followed by Jesus’ declaration that God’s revelation comes through 
Jesus alone and that Jesus chooses to whom the revelation will come. 

In contrast to Jesus’ declarations about the kingdom of God belonging to those 
who change and become like children, we find the Apostle Paul (6 BCE-65 AD) who 
counseled the church at Corinth by writing, “When I was a child, I talked like a child, I 
thought like a child, I reasoned like a child. When I became a man, I put childish ways 
behind me” (1 Cor 13:11). 

Throughout his writings Paul seems to denigrate childish ways however he 1s 
referring to the problems, which had beset the early church such as jealousy, divisiveness 


and sexual immorality. Paul’s main focus was on encouraging and instructing the early 


churches to achieve unity and clarity of focus on Jesus and his kingdom, to learn to live 


"* Berryman, Children and the Theologians, 17. 
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as Christ’s earthly representatives rather than expending their time and energy on 
pettiness. One specific reference made regarding children in 1 Corinthians 7:13-14 
addresses the issue of being unevenly yoked in marriage to an unbeliever and the 
ramifications for any offspring involved: 

And if a woman has a husband who is not a believer and he is willing to live with 

her, she must not divorce him. For the unbelieving husband has been sanctified 

through his wife, and the unbelieving wife has been sanctified through her 
believing husband. Otherwise your children would be unclean, but as it is, they 
are holy. 
The assumption can be made that Paul saw children as capable of being recipients of 
God’s grace since he called them holy. 

Another way of viewing Paul’s theology regarding children is through the 
analogy of the early churches as his offspring, which he was parenting into maturity. Paul 
often referred to these congregations and his dealings with them in parental-child 
overtones such as in 1 Thessalonians 2:11, “For you know that we dealt with each of you 
as a father deals with his children, encouraging, comforting and urging you to live lives 
worthy of God, who calls you into his kingdom and glory.” Paul was obviously familiar 
with the parent-child relationship and although much of what he adds to the theological 
position of the child must be inferred it is not inherently negative. Beverly Roberts 
Gaventa summarizes the position Paul plays in modern theological thought regarding 
children thusly: 

These bits and pieces drawn from varying contexts in the Pauline letters barely 

touch upon the questions contemporary readers might like to have Paul discuss, 

questions about the value to be assigned to children and their contributions, the 


place children occupy within believing communities for the formation and welfare 
of all children. "° 


'? Beverly Roberts Gaventa, in The Child in the Bible, ed. Marcia J. Bunge (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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Although Paul may frustrate those searching for specific treatises regarding the value of 
the child to the kingdom of God and the means through which God reveals himself 
through and to children, Paul makes it clear that through Christ we are all new creations: 

So, from now on we regard no one from a worldly point of view. Though we once 

regarded Christ in this way, we do so no longer. Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, 

he is a new creation; the old has gone, the new has come! AII this is from God, 
who reconciled us to himself through Christ and gave us the ministry of 
reconciliation: that God was reconciling the world to himself in Christ, not 
counting men’s sins against them (2 Cor 5:16-19a). 
Berryman’s position on Paul’s teachings regarding children are framed within the theme 
of indifference: 

In summary we can say that Paul paid little mind to children except for noticing 

that they needed teaching and control. Obedience is the solution to their 

immaturity and no trait attributed to them was something that we would consider 
positive today or that Jesus valued children for. 

Paul had a low or at least a very narrow estimate of children.'* Paul’s position was 
certainly a focus on instruction and obedience of all members of the early congregation 
and their households. 

The next church patriarch, John Chrysostom (349-407 AD), although not 
recognized as a theologian did address the child in their midst as being worthy of 
Christian instruction. In one of his many treatises entitled, “On Vain Glory and How 
Parents Should Bring Up Children,” Chrysostom portrayed children as blank canvases 
upon which proper instruction in the Christian faith by parents would yield the outcome 
of a fully formed piece of artwork revealing the image of God in the child. He firmly 


planted the responsibility for the upbringing of children at the threshold of parents. 


Chrysostom’s directives to parents were concrete, providing a means for instruction of 


* Berryman, Children and the Theologians, 45. 
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their children through a system of asking the child questions about age-appropriate Bible 
accounts and then extracting their understanding of the underlying themes. He 
encouraged a process whereby the child would glean comprehension of scriptural 
accounts and spiritual themes rather than rote memorization. 

Vigen Guroian notes: 

His views are solidly grounded in the Trinitarian and Christological teachings of 

the church, and so he integrates both the communal and personal aspects of the 

Christian faith in his advice on parenting. In his sermons and tracts, Chrysostom 

proposes that the Christian family is itself an ecclesial (or churchly) entity 

wherein adults and children rehearse for membership in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
In a homily on Ephesians 6:1-4 Chrysostom expresses his theology regarding the parent- 
child relationship: 

When we teach our children to be good, to be gentle, to be forgiving (all these are 

attributes of God), to be generous, to love their fellow men, to regard this present 

age as nothing, we instill virtue in their souls, and reveal the image of God within 


them. This then is our task: to educate both our children and ourselves in 
godliness; otherwise what answer will we have before Christ’s judgment seat 


916 
Chrysostom’s main contribution to theology and the child was encouragement and 


instruction aimed at parents. Berryman concludes that Chrysostom held “a low but 


optimistic view” of children.*’ 


Classical Theological Thought on Children 


'° Vigen Guroian, in The Child in Christian Thought, ed. Marcia J. Bunge (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2001), 62. 


'® John Chrysostom, On Marriage and Family Life, trans. Catherine P. Roth and David Anderson 
(Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986), 44. 
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Thomas Aquinas 
The next contributor to the historical theological view of children is Thomas 
Aquinas (1224-1274),'* a Dominican monk most likely influenced by Augustine as well 


as the Greek philosopher Aristotle.’ Cristina Traina suggests: 


The complex tensions within Thomas’s thought reflect two issues that 
persist in Christian thought today. The first is the problem of original sin. The 
history of the theology of childhood might well be cast as the history of the 
struggle to preserve and express Augustine’s doctrine of original sin without 
eroding beliefs in both divine justice and divine mercy toward the weak and 


vulnerable. 

The Aristotelian model, on the other hand, more resembles our 
contemporary developmental understanding of childhood: the child as pure, 
innocent, uncultivated potential.*° 


Thomas endeavored to strike a delicate balance between the two schools of thought 
regarding children. He also, as those before him, referenced the child as part of the family 
context rather than as a whole individual unto themselves. During this time however, a 
shift in thought regarding children as part of the household property was beginning as 
was evidenced by policies allowing the release of teenage oblates from their familial 
responsibilities to the church if they did not desire to continue on and take the monastic 
vows. Thomas, as Traina notes “sets his own course, insisting older children, at least, 
have some capacity—accompanied by a proportionate right and obligation—to make 


a ; 1 
significant choices for themselves.” 


Me Berryman, Children and the Theologians, 77-78. 
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Thomas contributed to thought on the developmental phases of children 
specifically regarding their capacity to reason. Infants were viewed as incapable of 
intelligible thought and reasoning, and unable to commit sin themselves, however the 
problem of the original sin doctrine remained. He addressed this by encouraging the 
baptism of infants as early as was feasible, but this still left some outside this mechanism 
of God’s grace. Thomas answered this problem with the theory of limbus puerorum, or 
children’s limbo, later repudiated by Karl Rahner.” 

The next developmental stage accompanied the beginnings of rational thought 
around the age of seven years old. At this point in development the child was capable of 
receiving formal education and possessed the necessary reasoning for moral 
accountability, sin, and virtue, and consequently the need for the sacrament of penance. 
At the end of this phase of childhood the child is reaching puberty and possessed the 
reason and self-discipline necessary to willingly enter into relational contract, either 
through marriage or volitionally continuing on to the monastic life.*? Thomas provided 
important contributions to the theology of the child as capable through their own 


reasoning to acquiesce to God’s grace. 


Martin Luther 


Martin Luther (1483-1546), an Augustinian monk, mainly viewed children within 
the context of the parent-child relationship. Luther believed that as God’s creation we are 


inter-related and inter-dependent, “the Christian life was to be lived in Christ through 


* Traina, The Child in Christian Thought, 112-115. 


*° Traina, The Child in Christian Thought, 117-118. 
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faith and for the neighbor in love.” This servant model was attainable to all in Luther’s 
estimation and he rejected the church’s hierarchy of righteousness that bestowed special 
levels of grace based on vocation. Luther upheld the family unit as a “staging platform 


for the advance of the gospel,””” even joining in the same view of the home as 


Chrysostom: 


But the greatest good in married life, that which makes all suffering and 
labor worthwhile, is that God grants offspring and commands that they be brought 
up to worship and serve him. In all the world this is the noblest and most precious 
work, because to God there can be nothing dearer than the salvation of souls. 

Most certainly father and mother are apostles, bishops, and priests to their 
children, for it is they who make them acquainted with the gospel. In short, there 
is no greater or nobler authority on earth than that of parents over their children, 
for this authority is both spiritual and temporal.° 


Strohl comments: 


For Luther, parental responsibility to serve one’s children as their “apostle and 
bishop” manifests itself in four crucial duties: to provide the sacrament of baptism 
for infants, to form children in the true faith as they mature, to attend to their 
education for vocation, and to provide them with a suitable spouse in a timely 
fashion (i.e., before lust puts them at significant risk of sin).7’ 


Luther was a staunch supporter of infant baptism as a sign of God’s grace. Baptism is 
also the reception of the individual being baptized into the larger faith community, 
thereby bestowing a responsibility for the child’s Christian upbringing not only on the 
parents but on the church community as well. Luther saw baptism not as a one-time event 


but as a lifetime event that is revisited throughout one’s life as one matures in faith. 


** Jane E. Strohl, “The Child in Luther’s Theology,” in The Child in Christian Thought, ed. Marcia 
J. Bunge (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2001), 139. 
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Luther wrote catechisms as aides for instruction in the Christian faith, which were 


apparently viewed dismissively by some contemporaries: 


These dainty, fastidious fellows would like quickly, with one reading, to become 
doctors above all doctors, to know all there is to be known. Well, this too, is a 
sure sign that they despise both their office and the people’s souls, yes, even God 
and his Word. They need not fear a fall, for they have already fallen too horribly. 
What they need is to become children and begin learning their ABC’s, which they 
think they have outgrown long ago.”® 


According to Luther the church took over the administration of the catechisms to which 


the parents all too readily gave over responsibility. Luther found that the catechisms were 


not being utilized as he had hoped: 


The deplorable conditions, which J recently encountered when I was a visitor 
constrained me to prepare this brief and simple catechism or statement of 
Christian teaching. Good God, what wretchedness I beheld! The common people, 
especially those who live in the country, have no knowledge whatever of 
Christian teaching, and unfortunately many pastors are quite incompetent and 
unfitted for teaching. Although the people are supposed to be Christian, are 
baptized, and receive the holy sacrament, they do not know the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, or the Ten Commandments, they live as if they were pigs and irrational 
beasts. 


Luther’s vehement response was fueled by his care and deep concern for the souls of all 
people, but particularly the children, which were seen as needing the spiritual instruction 


from their parents and church communities. Luther asks the question, “Indeed, for what 


purpose do we older folk exist, other than to care for, instruct, and bring up the young?” : 


*® Theodore G. Tappert, trans and ed., “Large Catechism,” in The Book of Concord: The 
Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1959), 359. 
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Friedrich Schleiermacher 

Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834) is considered to be the father of modern 
theology”' and “the greatest Reformed pastor and systematic theologian between Calvin 
and Karl Barth.”°* Schleiermacher’s early influences included the Moravian Pietists who 
held that a child’s spiritual formation can best be achieved at home within the family unit 
where the child’s experiences could be molded by their parents before formal instruction 
within the church community. 

Schlerermacher viewed childhood and adulthood not so much as distinct time 
periods in one’s life or developmental stages but as a spectrum lived throughout one’s 
entire life. Dawn DeVries quotes Schleiermacher from his work “On Religion: Speeches 
to Its Cultured Despisers:” 

He debases himself who wishes to first be young, and then old, who allows 

himself to be controlled first by what is called the spirit of youth, and only 

afterwards wishes to follow what is considered the counsel of maturity. Life 
cannot bear this separation of its elements. There is a two-fold activity of the 
spirit that should exist in its entirety at every time of life, and it is the perfection 
of human development ever to become more intimately and clearly conscious of 
both its aspects, assigning to each its own peculiar and proper function.” 
Schleiermacher’s novella, The Celebration of Christmas: A Conversation is set at a 


family Christmas celebration with children, parents, friends and other family members 


discussing the nature of children and women, and then the women discuss their own 


*' Dawn DeVries, “Be Converted and Become as Little Children,” in The Child in Christian 
Thought, ed. Marcia J. Bunge (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2001), 330. 
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memories and the men “argue about the meaning of Christmas.”** DeVries summarizes 
what Schleiermacher’s novella discloses about his view of the nature of childhood: 
First, childhood contains a pure revelation of the divine from which no conversion 
is necessary. Second, childhood’s essence consists in the acceptance of the full 
range of emotional life without repression and a living in the present without 
regard to past or future. And third, for those who, through advancing years, have 
become alienated from the childlike, a conversion is necessary—a conversion to 
become as a little child.” 
This conversion from adulthood to childhood is reflected in Jesus’ sayings regarding the 
need to become like children in order to gain entry into the kingdom of heaven. 
Schleiermacher’s theological view of the child could be argued as creation in the 
perpetual presence of God’s revelation, whereas children are considered to live in the 
moment rather having an adults’ propensity to live in the past or future. Therefore, the 
child-like condition allows for living in communion with God through Christ in the 
present, without anxiety about past or future which is the essence of the eternal life that 
Christ promises to those who believe in him.*° 
Schleiermacher did not romanticize the theological position of children though, he 
saw them as needing the direction of their family and the church in order to cultivate the 


virtue of obedience. He saw children as having the same potential for sin as salvation, 


seen within adults, that needed to be overcome through instruction and nurturing.’ 


** DeVries, “Be Converted and Become as Little Children,” 336. 
* DeVries, “Be Converted and Become as Little Children,” 339. 
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Karl Barth 

The next theologian for consideration is Karl Barth (1886-1968). Barth decided as 
a teenage boy growing up in Switzerland that he wished to become a theologian “in the 
hope that through such a course of study I might reach a proper understanding of the 
creed in place of the rather hazy ideas that I had at that time.””* Barth’s theological 
viewpoint stemmed from a belief that humans as God’s creation should not focus so 
much on our own experiences to provide enlightenment about God but that we need to 
start with God’s own revelation in order to know anything about God. Barth argued that 
by starting our search for knowledge with ourselves we actually only learn about 
ourselves not God. Dorothy W. Martyn explains her understanding of Barth’s 
contributions to theological thought as such; 

Barth reverses the usual procedure for thinking about God and humanity, which is 

to begin with the human experience, to identify something that seems good, to 

project this idea of goodness to an ultimate dimension and call it “God.” Barth 

insists that the arrow points in the other direction, that the human subject and the 

human action are enlightened only from God’s side. He asserts that we first know 


the love of God, then define the human action, that the knowledge of God tells us 
who we are.*” 


This leads to the cannot-earn quality of grace that directly opposes the human bent 
toward understanding life through a reward-punishment lens. This reversal of values 
leads to a different manner in which adults can relate to children using a prevenient and 


uncontigent moving toward a child rather than manipulation. *’ Barth did emphasize the 


°° Eberhard Busch, Karl Barth: His Life from Letters and Autobiographical Texts (Philadelphia, 
PA: Fortress Press, 1975), 31. 
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role of the parent as “a divinely appointed mission to carry and mediate a promise of 


; 4] 
grace to one’s children.” 


Themes and Issues in Modern Theological Thought on Children 
As previously highlighted the themes of ambivalence, ambiguity, indifference, 
and grace with regards to the child and theology are certainly evident in the scriptural, 
historical and classical contributions thus far.” The Child Theology Movement and other 
modern contributors to theological thought regarding children are working to place the 
child in their midst within the circle of current and future theological debate. White and 


Willmer make it clear that from their viewpoint: 
In Child theology the focus is not the child or children, but God. 


Child theology in the form which we are working at it is a kind of extended 
reflection on and response to what Matthew records in Chapter 18:1-14 of his 
gospel: the story of Jesus who set a child in the midst of his disciples who were 
making a mess of a theological discussion and needed to be saved from some 
basic and dangerous mistakes about God and his kingdom. The child, so Jesus 
seems to have thought, would make a difference to the way they thought and 
spoke about God.”*? 


Within this basic framework the child “is like a lens through which some aspects of God 


; 44 
and his revelation can be seen more clearly.” 


One prominent issue within Child Theology is the delicate balance necessary to 


making children visible in our thinking about God, while endeavoring against the two 


*! William Werpehowski, “Reading Karl Barth on Children,” in The Child in Christian Thought, 
ed. Marcia J. Bunge (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2001), 394-395, 
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extremes of marginalizing or idolizing the child. This balanced action requires an 
unswerving focus on God while we ask crucial questions such as: “In our Christian care 
for children, are we true to God or do we take God’s name in vain, organizing our action 
and feeling around the creature of the child rather than God?” 

A theme that grows out of this discussion is viewing the child as an individual 
within a relational context, which includes consideration of personal value and rights, as 
well as relational responsibility and authority. White and Willmer aptly describe the 
Christian view of relational context in regards to the God-child paradigm: 


e To be achild is to be in relationship and so, to conceive of a child as 
intrinsically valuable is, in itself humanly speaking, a contradiction in terms. 


e Theology reminds us that God relativizes the rights and the worth of every 
part of His creation: even, though it may sound strange to modern ears, the 


rights and worth of the child. 


e God justifies the child and all marginalized, lowly, unworthy and alienated 
human beings: God puts them in the right. 


e Weare not to despise any little one, because they are always represented in 
the open welcoming presence of the Father in heaven.”° 


Relational context also extends beyond the God-child paradigm to the parent-child and 
community-child paradigms. Within the scriptural, historical and classical theological 
analysis the themes of parental and faith community obligations to the child were 
enlightened. The overwhelming evidence leads to the conclusion of all engaged that 
parents are obligated to provide instruction and training to their children, specifically 
spiritual guidance in order to reveal the fullness of God’s grace to the next generation and 


that faith communities share in this responsibility. 


* White and Willmer, 5-7. 
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Marcia Bunge calls to the forefront questions that should concern all with regards 


to children: 
Are they being raised with love and affection? Are they receiving a good 
education? Are they being exposed to good role models? How do we account for 


the serious problems many of them are facing, such as abuse, depression, teenage 
pregnancy, and poverty?” 


In Bunge’s The Child in Christian Thought, numerous contributors tackle the themes of 
the nature of children and parental and church obligations to nurture the child as a 
framework for examining the contributions of historical and classical theologians. 
Kristin Herzog, in Children and Our Global Future: Theological and Social 
Challenges, elucidates the argument that “if we see children the way the Bible does, we 


will take them into account in our spiritual as well as our social and political life.”*° 


Conclusion 
Through this examination it has become ever more apparent that the focus on 
engaging parents and families with regard to the spiritual formation of their children is 
vital and of imminent salvific importance. Sam Luce points out: 
Today is a different day. There are many reasons for this, but I think D.A. 
Carson’s analysis is most concise in this matter. He says, “One generation knows 
the gospel, the next assumes the gospel, the third generation denies the gospel.” 


Although many theologians and scholars try to argue that children are born without the 


innate capacity to commit sin, scripture and history reveals that we are all subject to the 


*” Marcia J. Bunge, “Introduction,” in The Child in Christian T. hought, ed. Marcia J. Bunge (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2001), 1. 
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effects of sin and death, therefore we all are in need of training and instruction in the 

Christian faith. Kristin Herzog poses the following questions that must be considered: 
Since the family today often fails to provide Christian nurture, how are churches 
supposed to pass on the faith to the next generation? We also have to ask the 
question the other way around: how can children teach grownups about God??? 


It has become evident through this analysis that adults have much to learn from 


engaging with children and from engaging with God as children ourselves. 


*° Herzog, Children and Our Global Future, 125. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The topic of the child in our midst is one of utmost concern for churches today. 
No longer 1s the faith of the family passed on from generation to generation. In fact, 
many children have never been introduced to the concept of faith in God, as their own 
parents were raised with the notion that they will find their own way. When spiritual 
formation is left behind as an after-thought or viewed as a developmental task to be 
tackled in adulthood, then entire generations are left outside of God’s grace, waiting to be 
called into the church and into the Christian family. 

This examination incorporates theoretical foundations from ministry practice as 
well as other disciplines such as psychology, sociology, religious education, and even 
consumerism to inform and facilitate the consideration of promoting the need to parents 
for spiritual formation of their children. Within the analysis of ministry practice, several 
doctoral theses are reviewed for parallels, common assumptions, and utilized 
methodologies in order to further inform this doctoral project. This multi-disciplinary 


approach informed and broadened the project’s focus on the child in our midst. 
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Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practice 
One of the burgeoning areas of ministry focus over the last several decades is that 
of Children’s Ministries. In her Introduction to Postmodern Children’s Ministry, Ivy 
Beckwith notes this new or at least renewed focus on church’s taking “seriously the need 
to provide spiritual nurture and care for their children and families. ..is a good thing.”’ 
Beckwith goes on to comment with hesitation regarding the clear trajectory toward 


creating mainly fun activities rather than focusing on the outcome of discipleship of 


children and families: 


Please believe me—I’m not against fun. I like to have fun, and I don’t want 
children to grow up viewing church participation as a dour experience. The 
learning experiences we provide for children should be appealing, engrossing, and 
creative. But I am concerned that all this emphasis on making our programs fun is 
eclipsing what I think the church should be about in its children’s ministries, the 
spiritual formation of children.’ 


Beckwith continues in her cautionary plea: 


Somewhere in our sincere quest to help children know and love God and live a 
life in the way of Jesus, we’ve lost our way. Somehow, in spite of all the good 
things happening in the church’s ministry to children over the last two decades, 
we've forgotten what spiritually shaping these young lives is really about and how 
to do it. 


One of the present colliding issues within the church regarding spiritual formation of 
children and even disciple-making of youth and adults is the over-lap of modern and 
post-modern thought. “Moderns believe in absolute truth and that all truth is objective,” 


seeing the world through the scientific lens of the last century.* “Postmoderns believe that 


' Ivy Beckwith, Postmodern Children’s Ministry: Ministry to Children in the 21st Century (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2004), 9. 
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reality or truth is always subjective...one’s reality or truth grows out of one’s perspective 
and life experiences.” 

At the very core of the Christian faith there exists a set of presuppositions based 
upon what modern thought would categorize as universal truths. We affirm our common 
beliefs as Christians within our local faith communities on a somewhat regular basis in 
the form of recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, creeds, communion liturgies, and even the 
worship songs and hymns that we sing. However, the post-modern skepticism toward 
absolute, common truths potentially leads to conflict: 

This rejection of the universal truth of the metanarrative poses a problem for 

Christians because Christians believe they have in their possession the only true 

metanarrative, the Bible. The story of God’s plan for creation is thought to 

explain all of life, reality, and truth. But it does no good to browbeat people who 

don’t believe in absolute truth with the absolute truth they don’t believe in.° 
Although there are no clear-cut lines between who holds onto a modern or post-modern 
view, with people holding both modern and post-modern views sitting side by side in our 
church’s each week the dilemma is how to reach the hearts and minds of both parties 
across the lifespan. With a focus on entering into Christian relationship with families of 
preschool children within the researcher’s context in order to ignite a sense of interest in 
their preschool child’s spiritual formation, a renewed sensitivity to these generational and 
perceptual themes has been sparked. 

Research on current ministry efforts regarding children led to several relevant 
doctoral these manuscripts. Jacqueline J. Nowak describes her Doctor of Ministry 


journey in “Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture Through Children’s Chapel: A Weekday 


Prayer and Blessing Experience for Preschoolers.” Nowak honed her ministry efforts in 


: Beckwith, Postmodern Children’s Ministry, 22. 
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reaching the preschool children receiving care and instruction in an education setting 
within her church context through the utilization of weekly worship services. As a 
hypothesis, Nowak examined whether “Children’s spiritual growth can be effectively 
nurtured if they are carefully prepared for and regularly offered a chapel time experience 
which embraces community, Sabbath-living, liturgy, sharing and listening, prayer and 
blessing.”’ As is the case in many local churches, there exists a shrinking population of 
families with children in regular attendance at worship services. Nowak explains that her 
rationale for choosing to focus on the preschool children was a means to reach their 


families as well: 


This Act of Ministry...began accidentally, as the writer sought to find ways to 
increase the number of families with young children who were active on Sundays. 
A high percentage of the congregation’s families participated in the church’s 
weekday educational program, Memorial Preschool. Most of these children were 
not regular attendees at Sunday education or worship. Parents had been known to 
say, “My child is getting his Christian Education in preschool. It is just too hard to 
get to church on Sunday.” 


“Solutions were sought therefore to a two-fold problem—the children of the congregation 
needed education in the faith, which they were not getting in the preschool and it was 
desirable that they become comfortable in the community’s worship space, so they might 
be more likely to appear for Sunday worship.” A Children’s chapel service was 


developed and implemented.” 
Nowak concludes, “This study established that a blessing based, prayer centered 


weekly worship experience with day preschool children...had laudatory benefits for 


‘ Jacqueline J. Nowak, “Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture Through Children’s Chapel: A Weekday 
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spiritual attitudes and practices of children, teachers and parents.” Some of the 
foundational thoughts behind this study are as follows: 


The Children’s Chapel Time program...was predicated upon the following 
particular understanding of children: Children are born spiritual beings, connected 
with God. Acknowledging this and encouraging its continuing development is a 
central task of families, the faith community, and the church. In today’s American 
culture, both secular and religious, the nurture of spirituality usually takes a back 
seat to many other things, if its importance is acknowledged at all. When spiritual 
nurture and formation happen well, the presence of children in a congregation 
bring freshness to the life of a community where they are teachers as well as 
learners on the journey of faith. 

In order for children to become an essential part of the life of faith 
communities, they need to be valued for what they bring, at whatever age they 
are. Children must be welcomed not just as the future of the church, but as 
integral to the church. It may matter less how children’s programs are set up in 
any congregation, than that the children are appreciated as people possessing 
innate spiritual strength, with capacities to become more and more the beings God 
has in mind for each. This means that congregations must look at the spiritual 
nurture they offer children and their families, from the beginning of each child’s 
life. 


Nowak’s contextual situation, dilemma, and hypothesis are comparable to that of 
this researcher. Many of the assumptions behind Nowak’s argument regarding the 
importance of the spiritual formation of children and the recognition of the secular and 
cultural roadblocks that impede the process are similar as well. This researcher intends to 
focus on reaching parents of preschoolers outside of the church membership in order to 
promote or instigate relationship with the focus of stimulating a desire or urgency for the 
spiritual formation of their preschool child. Nowak used the qualitative research method 
of gathering data “from children through observations, artwork and writing exercises, and 
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through written and oral interviews with teachers, parents and observers.”’“ Upon closer 


'° Nowak, “Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture,” vi. 
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examination of both Nowak’s thesis and that of Arlys A. Mindt Fogt, entitled “Children 
in Worship: The Body of Christ; Living Our Theology,””’ the use of observations and 
interviews will be considered as useful tools of evaluation. 

With regards to “recent and relevant work done in the church to deal with the 
issues addressed” by this researcher’s proposed Doctor of Ministry context project, the 
theses of Smith Olivier,’* Vernor R. Clay’? and Ramon L. Batts,’° also inform the choices 
of methodology and possible projected outcomes. All three of these student researcher’s 
theses summations cite potential issues related to parental involvement, and support for 
and commitment to their children’s spiritual growth. Olivier “addressed the lack of 


parental involvement in the spiritual, physical and educational growth of children and the 


impact on the church community.” 


Eight ninety-minute sessions of preaching and teaching biblical principles on 
fatherhood were conducted. Following the collection of data, including a pre-test 
and post-test from the participants, their wives and children, the qualitative 
research design indicated that there were shifts towards greater understanding of 
the participants’ responsibilities. Commitments were made to be more involved in 
the lives of their children.’ 


In his project evaluation and summary, Olivier notes: 


The project implementation revealed two things about the writer’s hypothesis. It 
indicated the preaching and teaching biblical fatherhood principles could lead to 


'° Arlys A. Mindt Fogt, “Children in Worship: The Body of Christ; Living Our Theology” 
(Doctoral Thesis, United Theological Seminary, 2007), 71. 
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attitudinal change in fathers toward their children. The second thing that it 
revealed was that behavioral change did not last long.'® 


Olivier conjectures that the length of time utilized within his project did not afford the 
time necessary to lastingly affect behavior patterns or to overcome the familial and social 
issues evidenced within his subject group.'” 

Clay implemented a ministry project utilizing pastoral care to provide Christian 
values in order to transform the lives of “troubled young people in high-risk 
environments,” with a focus on affecting the behavior of third through tenth grade 
children with behavior problems in school and/or the church.”” Clay noted that limitations 
of the project model used included grouping the age ranges together as well as the 
differing genders. He did perceive a positive effect on church and school behavior and 
grades for those who continued throughout the project. Another limitation noted was the 
lack of parental support, low self-esteem and void of spiritual commitment leading to 
drop out from the project.”” 

Batts’ project setting was an accelerated school, but his focus was similar: “If 
parents get involved in the life of their child then their child’s grades and scores will 
improve.””” Batts utilized: 

Qualitative research analysis of a focus group with discussion, notation, survey, 


video recording, and exit interview. The pre-test survey revealed parents did not 
understand covenant. As a result of the focus group parents gain a better 


'’ Olivier, “Preaching and Teaching Biblical Principles,” 105. 
” Olivier, “Preaching and Teaching Biblical Principles,” 105. 
Clay, “The Role of Pastoral Care,” vi. 

a Clay, “The Role of Pastoral Care,” 138-139. 
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understanding of covenant and increased their participation in the life of their 

child and school.”° 
In summation, Batts was positive concerning the outcomes, but guardedly so, as he 
realized the continued commitment needed by the parents in order to affect long-term 
change. 

The use of qualitative research methodology when dealing with issues of feelings, 
motivations, thoughts, and perceptions has been reinforced through the study of the noted 


Doctor of Ministry these documents. The recurrent theme of use of interviews is of 


increasing interest to this researcher as he looks forward to project implementation. 


Multi-Disciplinary Theoretical Foundations 
When considering the topic of children’s spiritual formation, a multitude of 
relevant disciplines are found, specifically psychology, religious education, sociology and 
even consumerism. With regards to postmodern thought and influence on children, Joyce 
Ann Mercer investigates the perhaps surprising influence of the North American late 


capitalist consumer culture: 


Formed by market logic to expect that desires and affections are temporary and 
fleeting, these children may well take their places in the world as persons who do 
not know how (or why) to make long-term or lasting commitment (covenant) to 
other human beings, to their communities, or to ideas that give value and meaning 
to life—much less to ideas for which one would willingly struggle and perhaps 
sacrifice one’s life.” 


** Batts, “Keeping Your Promises,” vi. 


** Joyce Ann Mercer, “The Child as Consumer: A North American Problem of Ambivalence 
Concerning the Spirituality of childhood in Late Capitalist Consumer Culture,” Sewanee Theological 
Review 48, no. 1 (Christmas 2004): 83. 
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This proposed lack of connectedness and lack of commitment leads to a stark view of the 
upcoming generations’ potential for spiritual growth that the church must claim as a 
challenge and opportunity to overcome. 

The domains of psychology, education, and sociology also greatly inform the 
study of the child and its capacity for and openness to spiritual instruction. Within these 
distinct areas of study there exists cohesion in thought regarding the child and approaches 
to the fostering of spiritual formation. Dennis Guersney postulates, “The discipline of 
psychology has established as its agenda the understanding and growth of the individual 
as a person,” whereas social theory and sociology looks at the person as part of a whole, 
or system.~” Guersney explains, “General Systems Theory is concerned with developing a 
systematic theoretical framework for describing relationships in the empirical world.””° 
The person can be considered within their ecological setting or environment with 
multiple layers; as an example, the child is part of their direct individual setting of home, 
school, or church, then there exists the interplay between the multiple settings of home, 
school and church which exert an influence on the child and vice versa, as well as 
influential settings outside the individual, such as the parents’ workplace, and then the 
larger cultural influences of community, race and nationality are valid influences in 
addition.”’ 

When considering the child as part of the family, there exists a multi-directional 
cause/effect relationship within the system theory of the family rather than linear, which 


*° Ray S. Anderson, and Dennis B. Guernsey, On Being Family: A Social Theology of the Family 
(Grand Rapids, MI. William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1985), 4-5. 


°° Anderson and Guernsey, On Being Family, 8. 
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“leads to an emphasis upon the patterns of relationship between and among members of a 
system instead of an emphasis upon identifying an ultimate cause.””* Rather than a focus 
on solely the child as individual, systems theory reveals that the “family becomes the 
essential unit of interaction within the world of the human person and hence the central 
unit of society.””” This inextricable bond between child and family becomes ground-zero 


for the socialization of the child: 


It is the function of socialization to transform the human raw material of society 
into good working members. Through the process of socialization, the past 
becomes the future, the parent becomes ‘Thou’ to the child’s ‘I’ and vice versa. 
The products of socialization (i.e., values, beliefs, attitudes, roles, and norms) are 
developed through the natural dependencies of the child, that is, its need for care 
and information. The child either does or doesn’t ‘learn’ to know God, to become 
fully human, to be differentiated as male or female. For every person someone or 
something stands in the parenting role and begins the re-creation of the imago 
Dei. Unfortunately, that process fails miserably for many. For others it works 
relatively well. Probably more forcefully than we would like to admit, the grace 
of God is conditioned by that process. By conditioned we simply mean that his 
grace 1s either facilitated or frustrated by the parenting process as it is mediated to 
the person. Part of the human condition is freedom — and part of that freedom is as 
parent to participate in or hinder the grace of God from generation to generation.*” 


Herein lies the need of the church to begin with relationship with parents when seeking to 
have any lasting effect on the spiritual formation of their children. Guernsey draws the 


following conclusions: 


I have come to the conclusion that spiritual formation in the confines of 
the family is at its heart a socialization task. This means that whatever affects the 
ability of the family to fulfill its function as the primary socialization agent in the 
life of its children ultimately affects the ability of the parents in particular to lead 
their children meaningfully along the road or journey of faith... 

In my opinion, it is the task of the church to act both prophetically and 
supportively of parents toward this end. Prophetically, we are to challenge parents 
to be integrally involved with the task of the spiritual formation of their children; 





8 Anderson and Guernsey, On Being Family, 10-11. 
*? Anderson and Guernsey, On Being Family, 74. 
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supportively, we are to provide whatever instruction they need to do their job and 
do it well. Perhaps the task of the church is to parent the parents. To this end, I 
suggest an emendation and amplification of Ephesians 6:4: Leaders of the church, 
do not provoke parents in such a way that they provoke their children to wrath. 
Instead, direct their behaviors so that they might direct their children 
appropriately. You must also become instructors of instructors—of parents who 
will, we hope, teach their children to love God.”! 


This final charge from Guernsey further strengthens the significance of this student’s 
proposed project focus. Part of the church’s essential role is to sponsor a deeper faith in 
God and to incorporate both the child and their families into the life of the church in 
order that they may share and experience their God-given gifts for the edification of the 


faith community. 


Although psychology concerns itself with the individual, the influences of others 
are not ignored. In particular, the influences of parents on the infant and child are often 


seen as inherent: 


In recent decades, there has come increasingly to the fore in psychoanalytic 
thought an emphasis on the significance of human relationship in the development 
of the personality from the beginning, as well as in the capacity for sublimation 
specifically.” 


Martyn recognizes, in reference to Freudian thought: 


Children who have had no effective parent figure in their lives have, among other 
deficits, a hole in their personality where the inner authority over one’s actions is 
supposed to be, namely the place of the internalized parent in more fortunate 
children. They are like empty vessels that are waiting to be filled, and indeed 
these children seem to able to attend to little else besides the pursuit of some 
belated satisfaction, some reparation for the hole left by the parent who was not 
there or could not be appropriated.”° 


*' Anderson and Guernsey, On Being Family, 136. 


* Dorothy W. Martyn, The Man in the Yellow Hat: T, heology and Psychoanalysis in Child 
Therapy (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1992), 69. 
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According to Fowler, Nipkow, and Schweitzer, the concept of “Faith 
development...refers to the developmental process of finding and making meaning as a 
human activity...it is a psychological concept of faith that abstracts from any particular 
content of faith or belief.”°* Fowler’s developmental stages are defined as: 


e Primal Faith (infancy): A prelanguage disposition of trust forms in the 
mutuality of one’s relationships with parents and others to offset the anxiety 
that results from separations which occur during infant development. 


e Intuitive-Projective Faith (Early Childhood): Imagination, stimulated by 
stories, gestures, and symbols, and not yet controlled by logical thinking, 
combines with perception and feelings to create long-lasting images that 
represent both the protective and threatening powers surrounding one’s life. 


e Mythic-Literal Faith (Childhood and beyond): The developing ability to think 
logically helps one order the world with categories of causality, space, and 
time; to enter into the perspectives of others; and to capture life meaning in 
stories.” 


Once again, the inter-relationship between child and parent is inherent to the 
development of the child. 

Further consideration of the contribution of psychology concerning the spiritual 
formation of the child leads to the examination of moral development. Angela Carpenter 
examines correlations between Calvinist theology and Child Development Theory: 


In Calvin’s doctrine of sanctification and in recent work on children’s 
moral formation within developmental psychology, we find a surprising 
convergence. In both cases, moral formation or transformation takes place within 
the context of parent’s (divine or human) loving and unconditional commitment 
to a child. Although Reformed doctrines of sanctification have struggled to 
articulate how the graced change of sanctification is intelligible as a human 
process, a comparison between these two approaches shows that sanctification is 
both intelligible to the moral agent and a genuinely human process. This 


** James W. Fowler, Karl Ernst Nipkow, and Friedrich Schweitzer, eds., Stages of Faith and 
Religious Development: Implications for Church, Education, and Society (New York, NY: The Crossroad 
Publishing Company, 1991), 1. 


> Fowler, Stages of Faith and Religious Development, 24-25. 
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comparison also highlights affective social acceptance as a condition for moral 
agency that is infrequently addressed in theoretical accounts of moral formation. 
Recent studies of children’s moral development in the human sciences 
vividly display early familial relationships as the crucial context for moral 
development. They suggest that when these relationships are characterized by 
unconditional commitment, attentiveness, mutual trust, and affection, the stage is 
set for optimal developmental outcomes. If the picture of children’s moral 
development emerging from the last few decades of research is correct, this 
relational grounding is so foundational that scholars of moral formation from a 
variety of disciplines would do well to consider the implications for 
understanding moral growth and transformation throughout the life span. °° 


Once again, the correlation between parental involvements in the development of the 
child’s moral compass is believed to be critical. 
Although for Jean Piaget and Lawrence Kohlberg: 


Two of the most influential developmental theorists of the twentieth century, the 
very young child was pre-moral and egotistical, and early morality largely 
consisted of obedience to rules enforced by an appropriate authority figure. A 
number of changes in the study of early childhood, however, have since paved the 
way for renewed attention to the significance of this early phase for moral 
development.”’ 


The capacity for even infants to display the building blocks of moral development have 


become evident: 


Contrary to earlier notions of the egotistical child, recent studies have 
displayed the propensity of infants to engage in a range of prosocial activities, 
from instrumental helping, to sharing, to empathic responses and comforting. 
Young children are not only aware of the intentions and feelings of others, but 
they are also capable of sharing in those intentions and feelings and of directing 
their own actions toward the goals and happiness of those around them. 

Given these changes in our understanding of early childhood, it is not 
surprising to find a renewed attention to the social context of early moral 
development.*® 


*° Angela Carpenter, “Sanctification as a Human Process: Reading Calvin Alongside Child 
Development Theory,” Journal of the Society of Christian Ethics 35, no. 1 (2015): 103. 
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The initial social unit of the family mirrors the expectations for behavior and therefore 
fosters the moral development of the child from the earliest stages: 


It is thought that the values embedded in the relationship (parent-child) itself 
begin to orient the child to the moral expectations of parents and of the broader 
community. The young child—who, we are reminded, is already acquiring 
sophisticated social cognitive capacities—begins to gain a sense of what social 
goods entail and the rhythms of human interaction that facilitate these goals.°” 


Through the parent-child relationship the covenant relationship is first learned: 


A high premium is placed on the relational context, and in particular on the 
presence of commitment, trust, mutuality, and positive affect in such foundational 
relationships. The quality of the relationship...is thought to render persons 
receptive, and even eager, to appropriate moral norms as their own. These norms 
are not, however, assimilated as arbitrary rules with no cognitive dimension. By 
accepting a child, a parent initiates him or her into a way of life in which moral 
norms make sense and provides an experiential basis on which the child can begin 
to grasp intelligibility.”° 


The personal relationship becomes a mechanism for transformation: 


In both Calvin and studies of children, we find a third image of transformative 
agency, that of an intimate and affective personal relationship, such as that 
between parent and child, spouses, or close friends. Both accounts point toward a 
picture of human nature in which an affect-laden social context shapes human 
desires and provides the experiential foundation from which persons are able to 
reason about these desires. In both cases, affection for another person draws one 
into a way of life that is consistent with his or her existence in the relationship 
with the other.” 


Carpenter considers the following lines of inquiry: 


The author questions, “if our character, our moral goodness, is formed by our 
actions, or if it is instead bestowed upon us and subsequently lived into”? “Do we 
gradually, through an imperfect performance of good actions, become persons 
who perform these actions superbly, recognizing their inherent goodness and 
choosing them for their own sake? Or are we loved and accepted, and even 


*’ Carpenter, “Sanctification as a Human Process,” 106. 
sie Carpenter, “Sanctification as a Human Process,” 113. 
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delighted in, as members of a social group, and in this very acceptance presented 
with expectations for the life we will live together?” 


As a background for the consideration of educational theory, Friedrich Schweitzer 
describes Three Models of Religious Education. The first being the Rationalist 
Model...(which) was developed in Germany...in the eighteenth century by an 
educational movement called the Philanthropists. Rather than starting with biblical 
accounts, which were considered to be too advanced or harsh for the young child to 
absorb, the Rationalist Model of religious education, as influenced by: 


C. G. Salzmann...meant to take ‘stories of good children’ rather than 
biblical materials as the starting point for religious education. These moral stories 
were to convince the children of what they would encounter later on in the 
Bible.” 

The rationalist model reacts to the new understanding of the child’s 
religion by dropping and leaving out all religious contents that might be hard to 
understand or might be subject to children’s fantastic distortions. What is left then 
for religious education as the only content that is considered appropriate is a 
morality based on natural religion. 


Schweitzer notes that within the rationalist model “there is hardly any room left for 


e.% ‘ : 44 
revealed religion in this framework.” 


The romanticist model of religious education is mostly attributed to Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, who insisted on an understanding of religion as intuition and feeling. 


Schleiermacher’s influence is built upon by: 


Jean Paul (who) carries the romanticist model to its extremes. He considers the 
child’s religion as the truest form of religion. According to J. Paul, there is ‘a 
whole religious metaphysics already dreaming in the child.’ Otherwise it would 
be quite impossible to teach religion.” 

*° Carpenter, “Sanctification as a Human Process,” 115. 
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Following the rationalist and romanticist models is the scholastic model. 
Schweitzer states, “contrary to the romanticist model, which considered religious 
development as a spontaneous production of the child, the scholastic model...defines 


religious development only in terms of schooling and of an instruction based on a clear- 


cut curriculum.’ 


In summation, Schweitzer postulates that: 


The reasons for the inclusion of a developmental perspective in religious 
education are a mix of theological, philosophical, psychological, political, and 


educational considerations. 
Of special importance are the following aims: 1) a thorough understanding 


and personal integration of religious teachings (Luther, Francke); 2) the 

restoration of the human being in the likeness of God within the whole of creation 

(Comenius); 3) coming to terms with religious doubt by reconciling rationality 

and religion (the German Philanthropists); 4) a nonreducationistic anthropology 

and education over against a rationalist philosophy and culture (Schleiermacher, 

Paul); 5) the design of a curriculum that does justice to the distinct character of 

the child’s religion and development (Ziller).’”” 

One of the most enlightening aspects of considering disciplines outside of 
ministry is the resonance of the same themes within multiple domains of inquiry. Themes 
of connectedness, relationship, commitment, and mutuality flow throughout this 
examination of the spiritual formation of the child as informed by the fields of 
psychology, sociology and religious education. The overwhelming theme of the 


importance of the parent in the spiritual and moral development of their child cannot be 


ignored when considering these multi-disciplinary influences. 





*° Fowler, Stages of Faith and Religious Development, 77. 
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Conclusion 
The repeated theme of the importance of parental involvement and support can be 
seen throughout the discussion of former Doctor of Ministry student’s theses, as well as 
in the examination of the fields of current thought on the development of the child within 
the realms of education, psychology and sociology. This multi-disciplinary foundational 
analysis has served to lend further credibility and further significance to the relevance of 


doctoral project conducted. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Developing, implementing, and evaluating any project within the context of a 
church can be daunting. So many variables exist, such as time, willingness of 
participants, and outside factors such as unforeseen events that spring up. This doctoral 
project aimed at building relationships between two parties within a context who had an 
increasing gap between them: the church body of St. James UMC and the affiliated 
Preschool and Child Care Center. Over the years, the church body has lived beyond the 
need for the Preschool and Child Care Center services for its own children, who are now 
grown and raised, with their own families. New families who utilize the St. James 
Preschool and Child Care Center register their children because it is a good childcare and 
educational facility, not because of its affiliation with any religious body or what it can 
provide for them spiritually. The heart of this project is developing a basis for Christian 
relationship between these two populations so that the church can influence the next 


generations within its midst. 


Methodology 
Through discussion and planning with the project team it was determined that the 
Proactive Action Research model, detailed in Dr. J. Baston’s Intensive Module on 


“Introduction to Action Research,” would allow for a more fluid approach to the project 
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and would allow for incorporation of several new practices along with alternate ways to 
behave. The project team aimed at gathering qualitative data in the form of subjective 
responses to both interviews throughout the process and questionnaires administered 
before and after key activities of the project. 

Steps | and 2 of the Proactive Action Research methodology, try a new practice 
and incorporate hopes and concerns, began with a sermon series entitled “The Children in 
Our Midst,” delivered to the Church fellowship in attendance at worship over the course 
of seven weeks. The sermon series served several purposes. One goal was to more 
formally introduce the student’s doctoral project findings and focus for transformative 
action within the context. The sermon series presented background information in the 
form of historical trends within the context, including trends in membership 
demographics, historical and current information regarding the affiliated Preschool and 
Child Care Center and declining involvement in relationship between the two context 
populations. The primary emphasis of the sermons during this series was the importance 
of the spiritual formation of children, specifically aimed at the subjects, the Church 
fellowship, broadening their view of their ecclesiological responsibility to encompass the 
Preschool and Child Care Center children and their families. The sermon series 
incorporate(d) hopes and concerns; hopes that the church fellowship would embrace the 
idea of the importance of forging relationships with the Preschool and Child Care Center 
families, and concerns that if they do not embrace this transformation that they would not 
be fulfilling their duties as the Church. 

In conjunction with the seven-week sermon series, an invitation was issued to the 


church fellowship to participate in two activities, which are new practices aimed at 
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involving the church in relationship with the Preschool and Child Care Center children 
and families. These first two activities required a response from subjects from the church 
fellowship, either to volunteer and participate, or to not volunteer and participate, which 
yields a point of data collection as per Step 3 of the Proactive Action Research model. 
The first two activities were regarded by the project team as low effort on the part of the 
subjects, requiring only a short time commitment and minimal effort to participate. The 
first activity was to attend the monthly scheduled Story Time provided by the student, in 
the role of the context’s pastor, and hand out candy to the Preschool children after the 
program. Story Time with candy being given to the children at the conclusion is an on- 
going, established activity in this context, however the church fellowship has not 
previously been involved, so their participation was a new practice. This activity 
provided an opportunity for interaction between the volunteer subjects and the pre-school 
children and teachers. The Story Time activity required a commitment of thirty minutes 
of time, not including travel to and from the context location. This activity took place 
three times in the course of two days, on May 10 and 11, 2018. The request for five 
volunteers for each of the three scheduled times was made during the first sermon in the 
seven-week series. The number of volunteer subjects participating was not limited to only 
five volunteers per Story Time activity, however this was established as a minimum 
threshold as per the project team. 

The second new practice was also a low effort activity for the church fellowship 
subjects: to send a card to one of the Preschool children during the summer break. This 
activity was described as volunteering to be a Summer Pen Pal with one of the Preschool 


children. This activity created a point of interaction between the subjects, the church 
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fellowship, and the Preschool and Child Care Center families, as the cards were sent to 
the children’s homes. Only the Preschool aged children from the Child Care Center roster 
were selected to receive these mailings, as the project team determined that children of 
this age range would be able to appreciate receiving a piece a mail, whereas the infants 
and toddlers registered in the daycare would not be as receptive to this type of activity. 
This activity was developed with the thought in mind that the family or caretakers of the 
Preschool children would be required to assist the child in opening and reading the cards. 
A request for ten volunteers for the Summer Pen Pal activity was made during the first 
sermon in the seven -week series, so that the subjects could choose to participate or not 
participate in either activity, leading to a data collection point. Ten volunteers for this 
new practice were requested, however, additional subject volunteers were accommodated 
and encouraged. Effort on the part of the project team in securing enough volunteers for 
both of the new practices, as well as observations and testimonials of participating 
subjects were noted for evaluation. 

Of note, the parents or guardians of each child enrolled in the St. James Preschool 
and Child Care Center sign a registration form agreeing to receiving communication from 
St. James United Methodist Church. In addition, St. James United Methodist Church 
remains in full compliance with the United Methodist Church’s Safe Sanctuary policy. 

Step 3 of the Proactive Action Research methodology involves data collection, 
which occurred through observations of the responsiveness of the subjects to the request 
for volunteers, as well as efforts required to secure the requested number of volunteers 
for each activity. Other methods of data collection for Step 3 included a pre-activity 


questionnaire administered to the subjects prior to participating in the Story Time and 
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Summer Pen Pal activities. The participants were provided with the Implied Consent 
Letter for Surveys (see Appendix A). The pre-activity questionnaire asked the following 


questions: 


1. Do you consider the Child Care Center population as part of the church? 
yes/no 


2. Do you participate in any activities that involve the Child Care Center? 
yes/no 


3. Would you be willing to participate in other activities outside of Sunday 
morning worship aimed at reaching out to the children and families of the 
Child Care Center? yes/no 
During the first two weeks of August 2018, a post-activity questionnaire was 
administered to the same participants from the congregation, with the same three 


questions and three additional questions, as follows: 


1. Do you believe the St. James Church membership are committed to providing 
a welcoming space for new people? yes/no 


2. Do you believe St. James Church offers options that appeal to new people? 
yes/no 


3. Do you believe that it is important for St. James Church to reach out to the 
Child Care Center families? yes/no 


The purpose of asking the initial three questions on the post-activity questionnaire 
was to trend any changes in the subjects’ responses. The new questions were aimed at 
extracting further information regarding this subject groups’ perceptions and thoughts 
regarding the openness and willingness of the context to ongoing transformation in regard 
to developing relationships with the Child Care Center families. 

The project team fulfilled Step 4 of the Proactive Action Research method 


through evaluation and discussion in order to check what the data mean(s). Step 4 led to 
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Step 5, which is reflect on alternate ways to behave, which subsequently leads to Step 6, 
try another new practice. 

The project team decided to combine efforts with the context’s Children’s 
Ministry for the subsequent alternate ways to behave, which included the higher effort 
activities of organizing and conducting the fall 2018, Parent’s Night Out, Trunk or Treat 


and Movie Night, and beginning the new ministries of Circle Café and Music Time for 


Kids. 


Implementation 

During the Candidacy Review committee evaluation process the focus of the 
proposed Doctor of Ministry project was thoroughly examined by the mentors, peer 
associate and doctoral student. The Candidacy Review process led to a re-working of the 
project focus and title, as well as a shift in the methodology. The focus of the project 
shifted from attempting to change the hearts and minds of the Preschool and Child Care 
Center families to seeking to affect change within the context of the church body. 
Through thoughtful, spirit-led refocusing the issue at hand within this context became 
evident: the church had lost view of its goal regarding the Preschool and Child Care 
Center population. The context’s vision statement reads: “St James UMC is a place to 
worship God, to grow in faith, and to serve others so that all God’s children live out their 
faith in Christian action.”’ In regards to the Preschool and Child Care Center families, 


the church context has not sought after any meaningful interaction, allowing for a passive 


'“Core Values,” Saint James United Methodist Church, accessed December 11, 2016, http://st 
jamesmiamisburg.com/. 
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mingling between the two parties, rather than seeking to develop relationships as a 
foundation for Christian spiritual fellowship. 

Another factor that led to changes in the project was a large number of deaths 
affecting the church congregation. Over twenty deaths during the planning, 
implementation and evaluation phases of the project led to changes in the project 
schedule and administration. Many of the church facilities and resources were utilized for 
memorial services and bereavement meals throughout the course of the project. This 
inordinate number of deaths in relation to the size of the congregation and its resources 
created a significant draw on the time and energy of the student and context associates, in 
conjunction with a limitation on the physical space able to be utilized. 

Planning for the project began in the fall of 2017 and continued into the spring of 
2018. Meetings between the student and context associates were conducted in both 
formal and informal settings. Much of the planning occurred via phone calls, electronic 
dialogue and impromptu discussions. The context associates were asked to review the 
Contextual Analysis and Synergy documents and to bring their own insights and 
questions to the initial planning meetings. After the Candidacy Review committee offered 
their discernments, during the spring 2018 Focus Group, regarding the context and this 
project, the project team met once again to renovate plans for the project, with the new 
title “Children in Their Midst: Encouraging the Church to Reach Out to An Affiliated 
Child Care Center Population.” 

The project focus was introduced to the context through a sermon series titled 
“The Children in Our Midst,” based on Matthew 18 when Jesus draws a small child into 


the center of discussion with his disciples and declares ““Your Father in heaven is not 
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willing that any of these little ones should be lost.” The sermon series was delivered by 
the pastor/doctoral student during Sunday morning worship services from April 22-June 
3, 2018, a total of seven weeks. Step 2 of the methodology incorporate hopes and 
concerns was implemented throughout the sermon series. 

During the first week of the sermon series, the congregation was asked to consider 
their own experiences of being brought to church or introduced to the Bible, either by 
their family or perhaps a friend. They were asked to recall their grand-parents or parents 
telling them Bible stories as a child and to reflect on what those experiences meant to 
them in their personal spiritual formation. They were also asked to consider whether they 
believed that the majority of today’s children were benefitted with those same 
experiences. The first sermon focused on service to others, beginning with children, and 
referenced Mark 9:33-37, one of the parallel scriptures to Matthew 18, when Jesus took a 
little child and had him stand among the disciples and taking the child in his arms, “He 
said to them, ‘Whoever welcomes one of these little children in my name welcomes 
me...’ Then the question was asked in reference to the context: “how are we doing in 
serving children?” Affirmation was provided of the strides that the church had made in 
recent years in providing spiritually for the children who are part of the congregation. 
Then the topic of the nearly 270 children and their families who utilize the Preschoo] and 
Child Care Center was introduced. The following questions were posed to the 
congregation regarding the Preschool and Child Care Center children: 


1. Are we providing them with adequate opportunities to learn what it means to 
be part of this church? 


2. Are we providing them with adequate opportunities to learn about the love of 
God? 


by 


3. Are we giving them memories of having fun in church so that they have 
pleasant associations with the thought of being part of the family of God? 


4. Are we even giving them an opportunity to become a part of the family of 
God known as St. James Church? 


At the end of this first sermon in the series an invitation and challenge was issued 
to the congregation to volunteer to participate in two new activities that would increase 
the interaction between the church congregation and the children and families served by 
the affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center, handing out candy to the Preschool 
children after the next upcoming Story Time and serving as Summer Pen Pals. 

The second sermon in the series addressed the purpose of the church spreading 
the gospel message to children, as described in Mark 10: 13-16, when people were 
bringing small children to Jesus to have him bless them, but they were being turned away 
by the disciples. Jesus says, “Let the little children come to me, and do not hinder them, 
for the kingdom of God belongs to such as these.” During this message the quote 
attributed to D. A. Carson was introduced: “One generation knows the gospel, the next 
assumes the gospel, (and) the third generation denies the gospel.” The congregation was 
asked to consider the following questions: 


1. Think about your own family. Do your children and grandchildren know the 
Gospel, assume it, or even deny 1t? 


2. What about the families that live in our community? 

Points were made that the most important responsibility ascribed to parents 
throughout the scriptures is to teach the next generation about the greatness and grace of 
God. Then the argument was forwarded that the church has to step up and fill the gap 


when the children in our midst have not had parents who are faithful to exposing their 
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children to the Gospel. At the end of this second sermon the same request for volunteers 
from the congregation for the first two activities was repeated. 

The subsequent five weeks of sermons in the series, “The Children in Our Midst,” 
delved deeper into the relationship of children with God’s kingdom and the church’s 
responsibilities, as well as parental responsibilities, to introduce children to the Christian 
faith. The subject of becoming like children in our acceptance of the Gospel message and 
willingness to communicate openly with God through prayer and supplication was 
addressed. During the message on Mother’s Day, 2018, the topic of how to invest in our 
children’s self-identity and building the quality of personal responsibility within children 
was considered with the view toward helping children find inner peace through faith in 
Jesus and in God’s promises. In the sermon preached for the celebration of Pentecost the 
subject of seeking the rejuvenation or re-birth of the church was examined. One of the 
topics contemplated on Pentecost, was that each of us are born with a need for parental 
involvement in our lives, as well as a relationship with God, and that these needs can be 
met or at least discovered and worked out through our relationships within the church. 
The final sermon in the series dealt with the importance of passing our faith in Christ on 
to the next generations. 

During the first two weeks of the sermon series, announcements were made 
requesting assistance with two new activities. The first step in the Proactive Action 
Research model to try a new practice was accomplished through these activities. The first 
activity was providing assistance in handing out candy to the Preschool children after 
Story Time on May 10 and 11, 2018. Monthly Story Time consists of three fifteen to 


twenty-minute periods when groups of the Preschool children are brought to the church 
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sanctuary with their teachers and the pastor provides an interactive program with a story 
for the children, followed by the pastor handing out candy to the children as they return 
to their classrooms. A total of fifteen volunteers from the church congregation were 
utilized for this activity, which provided an opportunity for the volunteers to observe and 
participate in the life of the Preschool and Child Care Center and its children. The 
volunteers were asked to arrive at the church prior to the start of each of the periods and 
were encouraged to sit in on the Story Time, then the volunteers handed out the candy to 
the children and offered words of greeting such as have a good day. This activity also 
provided a medium through which the preschool children could be introduced to a wider 
variety of people from the church, rather than only knowing the pastor. 

The second new practice was an activity called Summer Pen Pals. This was the 
primary new practice utilized in the first phase of this project. This activity was entirely 
new to both the church congregation and the Preschool and Child Care Center families 
with the goal being that the volunteers from the church congregation would have the 
opportunity to reach out to the children and their families in a fun and personal, yet non- 
confrontational way. Introductory letters were mailed to the families of preschool 
enrolied children who would be receiving cards from volunteers in this activity (see 
Appendix B). By sending an introductory letter to the thirty-seven Preschool children’s 
parents/guardians the consent of the families in choosing to participate would be 
obtained; they could opt to discard the Pen Pal mailings and not participate if they so 
choose. An explanatory letter was sent to the thirty-three church congregation members 
and regular attendees who volunteered to participate so they would have clear directions 


to follow (see Appendix C). Several of the volunteers had requested to be assigned more 
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than one child, therefore the number of children involved, and the number of volunteers 
differ. The volunteer pen pals were asked to send at least one card, but up to three cards 
over the time period of the summer months from June through August 2018, when the 
preschool children are on their summer vacation break from the Child Care Center. The 
church participants were asked to include a simple message in the card(s) to the assigned 
child that they were grateful to have the child as part of the church and its Child Care 
Center, and to wish them a pleasant summer break. The cards could express a request for 
a return response, as did the introductory letter that was sent to the preschool 
parents/guardians. 

Data was collected throughout this initial phase of the project implementation in 
the form of subjective responses from the volunteers in both the Story Time and Summer 
Pen Pal activities. Additional data was collected in the form of subjective responses from 
those in leadership roles during church administration meetings. During project team 
meetings conducted throughout the summer months of 2018 the team performed the next 
two steps of the Proactive Action Research methodology, check what the data means and 
reflect on alternate ways to behave. For further project activity planning the project team 
considered the subjective data collected to this point in order to develop the next new 
practices. It was determined that larger group activity offerings would be appropriate to 
conduct to increase the interaction between the church and Child Care Center families, 
however there were concerns regarding summoning enough volunteer support to conduct 
larger and higher effort activities based on the data collected to this point in the project. 


Four activities were organized for fall 2018, once the preschool students had returned 
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from their summer vacation break. These activities were Parent’s Night Out, Trunk or 
Treat and Movie Night, and Circle Café and Music Time for Kids. 

The Parent’s Night Out activity entails a three-hour time period on a Friday night 
when parents can drop off their children at the church for organized fun activities, snacks 
and childcare. This was originally developed and organized by the St. James Children’s 
Ministry, conducted two times a year, and previously only offered to church members. 
The project team worked in conjunction with the Children’s Ministry to broaden this 
activity to include children and families from the Child Care Center for the fall offering 
held on September 28, 2018. The Parent’s Night Out was advertised to the church and 
Preschool and Child Care Center families through posters, bulletin announcements and 
on a display monitor centrally located in the entrance to the church and Child Care Center 
facilities. A notice of this activity was sent home with the children from the Preschool 
and Child Care Center as well. A total of thirty-nine children aged one year and up were 
enrolled for this activity. The one- and two-year olds were provided childcare in the 
church nursery and the three to nine-year olds were separated into groups based on their 
ages and led by an adult volunteer group leader through various activities. The activities 
provided included games, crafts, a bouncy house, and slime making, followed by a snack 
and group viewing of a child appropriate movie. 

The Trunk or Treat and Movie Night held on October 27, 2018 was another joint 
venture between the church’s Children’s Ministry and the project team. Previously, the 
Children’s Ministry had held an annual Trunk or Treat activity leading up to Halloween 
and had organized Movie Night events separately, usually during the winter and spring. 


This combined activity was geared toward giving those in attendance an option to stay for 
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a longer time of fellowship and a fun activity at the church, which increased the 
opportunity for relationship building between the church and community at large. This 
activity did not have any specific number limits to participate and was advertised locally 
on community events boards such as at nearby grocery stores. The Trunk or Treat portion 
of the activity included volunteers who decorated their automobiles for the Halloween 
holiday and handed out candy in the church parking lot. After attendees had viewed and 
toured through the decorated vehicles the activities moved inside the church to the 
fellowship hall where games and face painting were offered prior to the Movie Night. A 
holiday themed child appropriate movie was viewed in the fellowship hall and a meal of 
pizza and other snacks with drinks were provided to those in attendance. Prior to the meal 
and viewing the movie a greeting and blessing were offered by the Children’s Ministry’s 
pastor, including an open invitation to participate in other upcoming events to be offered 
such as Circle Café and Music Time for Kids, in addition to an invitation to join the 
church for the worship service offered on Sunday mornings. 

Circle Café and Music Time for Kids was developed by the project team and 
Children’s Ministry to provide an opportunity for adults and children to have a time to 
participate in the life of the church outside of the Sunday morning worship experience. In 
the early planning phase Circle Café was envisioned to run concurrent with the church’s 
youth ministry, ATTIC, which meets on Sunday evenings, with the hopes that parents of 
the teens involved in the youth ministry would be attracted to this small group offering. 
Childcare was offered during this time so that any adults who wished to participate would 
have this need addressed. As plans developed for Circle Café a volunteer from the church 


body stepped forward with a desire to offer a music ministry for young children, which 
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became Music Time for Kids, which also was conducted at the same time and was 
offered to children from Pre-school age through third grade. Circle Café and Music Time 
for Kids began on October 21, 2018 as a weekly offering on Sunday evenings from 5:00 - 
6:00 p.m. These activities were advertised to the church body through printed bulletin 
announcements, read announcements during Sunday morning worship, as posters, and on 
the display monitor in the church and Child Care Center entrance. (see Appendix D) 
Circle Café was designed as a small group offering for adults to discuss the 
scripture upon which the Sunday morning sermon was based and to consider several 
questions based on that scripture and the overall theme of the sermon. Although based on 
the Sunday morning sermon, the discussion questions were developed to stand-alone 
from the sermon, so that participants would feel comfortable in this setting even if they 
had not attended worship that morning. This offering was developed with two purposes in 
mind. First, it was created to be a place where one could dive deeper into scripture and 
could consider the life application of both the scripture and those concepts and themes 
presented in the Sunday morning sermon. Secondly, it was developed to be inviting to 
those who may not be comfortable with the Sunday morning worship atmosphere but 
were interesting in experiencing the fellowship and community of a small group. As a 
small group offering, Circle Café was designed to be informal, not based on any book or 
specific study-guide so that each week could be adapted as needed. An example of the 
discussion questions, based on Matthew 6:25-34 for one of the weekly meetings, is as 


follows: 


1. Why is this a good scripture to consider when thinking of one’s thankfulness 
toward God? 


fe 
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The definition of the word “worry” in this passage can mean “to divide the 
mind.” How does worry divide the mind? 
What are some of the ill effects of worrying that you have experienced? 
What is the difference between worry and concern? 


What does it mean to seek after God’s kingdom and God’s righteousness? 
How do you live this out in your own life? 


How do you show gratitude? For others? For what God has done and is doing 
in your life? 


How do you remain grateful even in times of trouble? 


In addition to the scripture-based discussion, a time of joys and concerns with 


prayer requests ended the hour-long meetings. 


Summary of Learnings 


The data points that were collected ranged from yes/no responses on the pre- 


activity and post-activity questionnaires in addition to subjective statements and 


responses concerning various aspects of the project. Regarding the questionnaires, forty- 


four participants were included, the responses are as follows: 


Care Center population as 
_ part of the church? te 
Do you participate in any | 6 
activities that involve the 
Child Care Center? 
Would you be willing to 
participate in other activities | 
outside of Sunday morning 
worship aimed at reaching 
out to the children and | 








Do you consider the Child 10 — 35 


Question: ' Number of yes responses ~ | Number of no responses a 


39 


33 | a 2 





Pas) 


| families of the Child Care : | 


Center? 
Table 1. Breakdown of responses per question on pre-activity questionnaire 


Question: _ Number of yes responses q Number of no responses 
Do you consider the Child 42 2 









Care Center population as 
part of the church? | 
Do you participate in any 
activities that involve the 
Child Care Center? 
Would you be willing to 
| participate in other activities 
| outside of Sunday morning 
worship aimed at reaching 
out to the children and 
families of the Child Care 
Center? 
Do you believe the St. 
James Church membership 
are committed to providing 
a welcoming space for new 
people? 

Do you believe St. James 4-. 


| Church offers options that 
appeal to new people? | ; 
Do you believe that it is 44 0 


important for St. James 
Church to reach out to the 
Child Care Center families? | es, 
Table 2. Breakdown of responses per question on post-activity questionnaire 
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Although there were fifteen subjects for the Story Time activity and thirty-three 
subjects for the Summer Pen Pals activity, there was an overlap of three subjects who 
participated in both activities, which yielded a total response group of forty-five 
participants. One of the participants moved away prior to the completion of the post- 
activity questionnaire and had left no forwarding information, leaving the remaining 


forty-four respondents on the post-activity questionnaire. 
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In analyzing the data collected from the pre-activity questionnaires, the project 
team had concerns that the respondents were biased due to their fore-knowledge of the 
aim of the doctoral project and would have been more likely to respond positively on 
questions one and three which are based on opinion. The increase in yes responses on the 
post-activity questionnaire regarding current participation in activities that involve the 
Child Care Center was attributed to the subjects’ involvement in the project activities, in 
addition to the Vacation Bible School that was conducted during the summer by the 
context’s Children’s Ministry, which includes children from the church, the Child Care 
Center and the larger community. The project team considered the increase in 
affirmative, or yes responses to the questions regarding whether the subjects considered 
the Child Care Center population as part of the church and their willingness to participate 
in activities outside of Sunday morning worship that were aimed at the Child Care Center 
families, as positive trends in response to the project activities. 

The additional three questions on the post-activity questionnaire yielded 
completely affirmative, or yes responses from all subjects, which led the project team to 
consider these responses as biased toward a positive outcome for the research project, 
rather than unadulterated responses. 

Several factors were considered by the project team in evaluating the outcomes of 
the pre-activity and post-activity questionnaires. As mentioned, the fore-knowledge of the 
doctoral project’s focus was a factor that would have potentially influenced the subjects’ 
responses. In addition, the subjects’ willingness to participate in the research project 
activities could have demonstrated their predisposition to affirmative or positive 


responses; in other words, only those who would be supportive of the goal of the project 
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would be willing to participate, whereas those who would be more likely to respond 
negatively, would not have participated. 

The data that was determined as most useful and trustworthy were the subjective 
statements and responses of the project team, the subjects, and the church leadership 
throughout the planning, implementation, and evaluation phases of the project. After the 
first announcement and request for assistance with the Story Time and Summer Pen Pal 
activity, only a few people agreed to join in the project. The second announcement, made 
by the pastor/doctoral student, yielded an increase in willing participants mainly for the 
Summer Pen Pal activity. The effort required to obtain as many subject participants as 
were involved included phone calls and face-to-face requests made by the student and 
other project team members. In particular, the Story Time activity required more effort to 
engage the number of participants, with nearly half of those requiring a specific invitation 
from the church’s pastor/doctoral student before agreeing to participate. The student and 
project team evaluated the difficulty in committing enough volunteers to adequately carry 
out these activities as fairly typical for the context, and attribute much of the reluctance to 
volunteer to several reasons: the advancing age of the congregation involved, which 
includes limitations on physical abilities and resources; many who are willing to 
participate in church-based activities are already involved in many other volunteer 
activities; and a more passive attitude toward the project’s focus than is ultimately 
reflected on the questionnaire responses. The difficulty in securing participants for the 
Story Time activity was also viewed as possibly related to the more active and personal 
nature of the activity, requiring one’s presence rather than completing a remote task such 


as the Summer Pen Pal activity. 
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Throughout the course of these first two activities, the subjects made comments to 
the student that they enjoyed participating in the Story Time activity, how surprised they 
were at how many children there were in the Preschool and Child Care Center, and that 
they were hopeful for a return mailing from their assigned pen pal. The Summer Pen Pal 
activity was characterized by the congregation as a new and interesting way of attempting 
to reach out to the Child Care Center families. Those few subjects who received a return 
reply from their assigned pen pals, a total of five, were very positive about the 
experience, and even those who did not receive any return reply voiced a positive view of 
the activity. 

During church administrative meetings held during the spring and summer of 
2018, the context’s leaders were regularly updated on planning and implementation of the 
research project. In discussions regarding the need to reach out to the Preschool and 
Child Care Center families as part of the overall church, comments were made to the 
affect that the Child Care Center families were welcome to join in the church but that the 
church did not need to specifically reach out to this population. The view was held by at 
least one of the church leadership that the Preschool and Child Care Center families are 
aware of the church’s presence already and that they could join the church if they wished. 

Through evaluation of the first steps of the Proactive Action Research model the 
project team made the decision to join efforts with the church’s Children’s Ministry for 
the two larger, higher effort outreach events planned for the fall of 2018, Parent’s Night 
Out and Trunk or Treat and Movie Night. For the Parent’s Night Out activity, thirty-nine 
children were registered, twenty-eight of whom were children from the Child Care Center 


and not children of church members or regular attendees. This was viewed as a very 
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positive response from the Preschool and Child Care Center families to participate in a 
church-led activity. In considering the success of this outreach in involving many of the 
Preschool and Child Care Center families, it was recognized that this event was similar to 
a baby-sitting event, but still a positive move in relationship building. The response to a 
request for volunteers from the church congregation to organize and staff this event was 
less than needed initially. There were several announcements and personal phone calls 
made by the Children’s Ministry and project team to engage enough volunteers to hold 
this event. 

The Trunk or Treat and Movie Night was similar in the effort required to enlist 
enough volunteers to hold this event. Additionally, one of the largest funerals held at this 
context in the last three years occurred on the day of this activity, which decreased the 
number of available volunteers for the outreach activity and required additional planning 
and efforts regarding space utilization within the church. The Trunk or Treat and Movie 
Night had a general attendance of over sixty families, however no registration was 
required to attend, so only a head count was used. This activity increased the possibility 
of interaction between the church congregation and families from the Preschool and 
Child Care Center based around a social and fun event, and an announcement was made 
regarding the new programs Circle Café and Music Time for Kids. 

Circle Café and Music Time for Kids was an entirely new endeavor for the 
context. The hopes for this combined one-hour weekly activity was to attract some of the 
families from the Preschool and Child Care Center to involve their Preschool children in 
the music activity while the adults could stay and join in the discussion group, Circle 


Caté. These activities involved the pastor/doctoral student and the Children’s Ministry 
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pastor designing and leading the Circle Café, the volunteer from the congregation 
designing and leading the Music Time for Kids, and a person paid by the church to 
provide childcare for infants and toddlers in the church nursery. Over the course of five 
weeks the numbers in attendance at the “Circle Café,” held for adults increased to as 
many as eighteen in attendance. The Music Time for Kids, held for Preschool through 
third grade aged children, consistently had four children in attendance. Although no new 
families from the Preschool and Child Care Center participated, there were three younger 
adults from the church congregation who did participate in the Circle Café while their 
children were involved in the youth group and the Music Time for Kids. These younger 
adults from the church congregation could have chosen to drop off their children for these 
ministries, but instead they decided to stay for the concurrent adult small group offering. 
One of the three younger adults commented how much they enjoyed the activity and 
being able to share about their spiritual journey in the small group setting with other 
adults. 

The hypothesis being tested throughout this research project was: if St. James 
Church created opportunities for the Preschool and Child Care Center families to 
participate in the life of the church, then their involvement would increase. The most 
compelling argument in support of this hypothesis was the involvement of the Preschool 
and Child Care Center families in the Parent’s Night Out activity, which had never been 
offered to those outside of the church membership in the past. One of the most notable 
variables regarding this particular activity was that it had a real-life benefit to the 
Preschool and Child Care Center families; namely that their children were being cared for 


and entertained while they were provided with three hours of supervised childcare for 
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their children. The lack of return responses from the Summer Pen Pal activity was 
disheartening and not supportive of the hypothesis, however many variables are involved 
such as the cultural decline in use of written communication versus electronic 
communication. In evaluating this activity for future or others use a means of electronic 
communication such as email or blog would be an interesting option. Another point that 
supports this hypothesis is the involvement of three younger adults in the Circle Café 
activity who confirmed that they would not have likely participated had there not been 


the concurrent Music Time for Kids. 


Conclusion 

Overall the project team, doctoral student and context view this project titled 
“Children in Their Midst: Encouraging the Church to Reach Out to An Affiliated Child 
Care Center Population” as a success. Much work was involved in planning, organizing 
and implementing the multiple activities undertaken for this project during a time of an 
unprecedented number of deaths affecting the resources of the context. The project 
definitely shed light on the current condition of the context and on an available 
population for future outreach ministry focus, namely the large number of children and 
families served by the church-affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center. 

The data gathered throughout this doctoral project was determined by the project 
group and student to indicate positive trends in the church reaching out to the Preschool 
and Child Care Center families, however continued efforts and adjustments continue to 
be needed. The newly developed and implemented Circle Café and Music Time for Kids 


is regarded as one of the most promising ministries to attract younger adults with 
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children. These activities running concurrently with the youth group ministry, which had 
waned into non-existence four years ago and is now growing and thriving, should 
continue to garner interest for any families looking for a church fellowship. During the 
writing of this document there were several opportunities to include the youth and small 
children in participating in the Sunday morning worship service, which increases the 
attendance and involvement of their families in the life of the church. 

Continued work needs to be done in coordinating efforts between the Preschool 
and Child Care Center and the church body. One of the ideas in moving forward would 
be a questionnaire to be filled out during registration for the Preschool and Child Care 
Center concerning their church involvement and perceived needs of those families 
utilizing these services. 

Transformation continues in the life of the context and the doctoral student. As 
the context and student look to the future there remains much work to be done in forging 
relationships between the two populations served within the context, namely the church 
body and the affiliated Preschool and Child Care Center families. Building relationships 
between these two parties is the foundation of imparting the importance of seeking after 


Christian spiritual formation. 
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Implied Consent Letter for Surveys 


May 6, 2018 
Dear Volunteer Participant, 


You are invited to participate in a study of “Encouraging the Church to Reach Out to An 
Affiliated Child Care Center Population.” I hope you learn about the church’s need to reach out 
to the St. James Preschool and Child Care Center children and families. You were selected as a 
possible participant in this study because of your willingness to volunteer for this activity. 


If you decide to participate, please complete the enclosed survey. Your return of this survey is 
implied consent. The survey is designed to discover your thoughts and feelings regarding the 
church’s Preschool and Child Care Center population. It will take about 5 minutes to complete. 
No benefits accrue to you for answering the survey, but your responses will be used to develop 
on-going out-reach activities. Any discomfort or inconvenience to you derives only from the 
amount of time taken to complete the survey. 


Any information that is obtained in connection with this study and that can be identified with you 
will remain confidential and will not be disclosed. 


Your decision whether or not to participate will not prejudice your future relationships with St. 
James United Methodist Church, Preschool and Child Care Center, or staff members. If you 
decide to participate you are free to discontinue participation at any time without prejudice. 


If you have any questions, please ask. If you have any additional questions later, contact Pastor 
Stu Rammes at xxxX-XXX-XXXx. 


Thank you for your time. 


Sincerely, 


Pastor Stu Rammes 
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June 22, 2018 


Hello, my name is Pastor Stu Rammes and | am the pastor of St. 
James United Methodist Church. We hope you and your family 
are enjoying a terrific summer! 


Currently, | am in the doctorate program at United - Theological 
Seminary and studying “Church Leadership in the 21* Century. A 
major theme of my doctorate studies is “building relationships 
between young families and the church”. 


Let me say, that offering your child or your children, a monthly 
“Story Time” during the school year is a great privilege and joy. 
We have a wonderful time together! | hope you have enjoyed the 
“take home” materials | have shared with your child/children. 


We currently have numerous individuals in the church who would 
love to reach out and send a greeting card to your child over the 
summer. The card would simply say how happy we are that your 
child is a part of the St. James Preschool and/or Child Care 
Center! We hope your child will be excited about receiving a card 
in the mail, and if he or she wishes, with your consent, respond to 
the sender. 


If you would like to contact me, please call my mobile, 
513.382.9264. 


Many Blessings, 


Pastor Stu Rammes 
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June 13, 2018 


Dear Beloved Participant, 


On behalf of both Saint James and myself, | wish to thank you for your 
willingness to participate in reaching out to our Childcare and/or Pre-School 
children. You will be investing in the lives of our young ones who are at our 
church nearly every day throughout the school year and no doubt bringing 
them and their parents’ great joy. 


You will simply be sending your child a card or card(s) sometime through the 
summer. A letter to their parents explains that your child is free to respond 
if they so wish. You may send one or more cards but please no more than 3. 
You will simply want to express in your card, how grateful you are that your 
child is a participant in our church’s Child Care and/or Preschool and that 
both you and God loves them! 
sample: Hi {YOUR CHILD’S NAME}. My name is {YOUR NAME}. | wanted 
to say Hi and also say we are SO GLAD you are part of our church! 
God loves you! And so do |! Please feel free to send me a note or 
drawing about how your summer is going. It would be great to hear 
back from you and your family. 


You will want to provide a RETURN ADDRESS as follows: 
YOUR NAME 

Saint James UMC 

YOUR ADDRESS 


Many Blessings, 


Stw 


Pastor Stu 
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Join Us Today! 
Sundays 
Fellowship Hall 
5pm - opin 


Circle Café is an informal 
time of food, fellowship, 
and fun to discover 
who we are created to be through 
discussion of Scripture and Now 
it applies to our daily lives. 


Please direct any questions to 
Pastor Gillian wynn at 
pastoragillianwynnadgmail.com. 


All are welcome! 
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